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“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA C 
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(Cubila is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 


TMI-GROLIER, 2 pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 
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Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizestheaspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 52. 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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NEWS FROM 


re Educators 





NORFOLK SUPPORTS ETV 


Educational TV over commercial 
station, WVEC, Norfolk, Va., which 
started in 1957 with funds from the 
Ford Foundation, is now supported en- 
tirely by the community. Financed by 
the City Council and the Norfolk School 
Board, TV instruction in Spanish, 
science, geometry, social studies and 
American history is given to 46,361 
students. 





The Central School Distriet of Schal- 
mont, a suburb of Schenectady, N.Y., 
has created a new full-time position to 
aid teachers in finding out-of-school 
talent to supplement school programs. 
The talent coordinator fills teacher re- 
quests for speakers, field trips, illustra- 
tive materials, ete. 


* * * * 


ECUCATION TIME UP 1/3 


The ‘Building Business” bulletin of 
the F. W. Dodge Corp. reports that 
between 1940 and 1959, school training 
of the average working man rose from 
9.1 years to 12.0 years. Students now 
stay in school 1/3 longer than in 1940 
and therefore require 1/3 more class- 
room space. 


* * * * 


HAZARDS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


According to the National Education 
Association, 12% of the 8,170 school 
superintendents left their positions dur- 
ing 1959-60; 169 by dismissal, 63 by 
resignation “under pressure’ and 747 
by resignation. Concern was indicated 
over friction between professional edu- 
eators and local school boards. 


* * x * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 


day. 
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COST OF EDUCATION RISING 


School Management Magazine re- 
ports the cost-per-pupil expenditures 
rose 10% between 1958 and 1961. Less 
than 2% of the increase went into im- 
provements; 8% was “eaten up” by 
inflation. 


* * * * 


NEW DIRECTION FOR RESEARCH 








Dr. John B. Carroll, Director of Labo- 
ratory Research in Instruction at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 
calls for less attention to “measuring 
the child” and more investigation into 
what and how much the child can learn. 


* * * * 


SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 


Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One’”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . .for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
eators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





T. H. Fiscer 


Roy &. Mmer G. Simonson 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Montgomery Irwin Scranton 


Educators 
5 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA, 
Educational Service Dept. | 
OC Send. . . .sets free 
| Send f | 
| Safety Posters 
() Please send me full details of your | 
ree and without 
| GROUP INSURANCE f d h | 
| any obligation on my part. | 
| Name ; ‘ | 
Name of School | 
| School Address 
| City & State.. | 
| 5 | 
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In This Issue 


@The role of the teacher changes 
as a result of advances in our tech- 
nological age. With the introduction 
of teaching machines, the educator 
must explore objectively the poten- 
tial of this new medium. Our fea- 
ture article in this issue is written by 
two members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh who have done 
a great deal of research in this field. 
Doctor Glaser is the author of 
‘Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning,’ reviewed in the March, 
1961, issue of PSJ. 

@Spring is the season in which 
teachers can get their students into 
the out-of-doors world more often 
than during the winter months. One 
article tells of projects of this type. 
@Are your playgrounds really safe? 
A report is given on the research done 
on playground accidents and sug- 
gestions are made on how to make 
playground activities safer. 

@ Difficulty in enforcing compulsory 
attendance is discussed by Robert 
Wayne Clark, principal of a large 
high school in Philadelphia. This 
problem, probably more acute in our 
large cities, faces all school adminis- 
trators in some degree. 

@ In this our last issue of this volume 
year you will find the announcement 
of many summer-time conferences. 
Announced, also, are some activities 
on college and university campuses. 
Teachers and administrators use their 
free months for improvement and 
inspiration in the work they will do 
in the 1961-62 school year. 

@Our best wishes for the summer 
months! In September, the first 
issue of Volume 110 of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal will be in your 
mailboxes. 
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CHARMING CITY 
OF CONTRASTS 


Halifax, with over 200 years of turbulent history and 
over 200 years as centre of learning and culture, has 
been skillfully woven by nature and man into a modern 
city. 


Mellowed by time and the Atlantic Ocean, her famous 
Universities and Churches—ancient buildings and fine 
museums—the world renowned Citadel fortress and har- 
bour vie for interest with vacation joys—swimming, boat- 
ing, tennis, yachting, golf, fishing, harness-racing or just 
relaxing in pleasant parks or peaceful countryside. 


Fine food, good accommodation, the friendliness of her 
people plus sunny days and cool nights will make your 
visit a memorable one. 


HALIFAX TOURIST BUREAU, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, CANADA 


PAI PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE OF THE CITY OF HALIFAX. 


Name. 





Address Town State____—— 
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| The May Cover 
| 


| The concluding historic cover for 
| the 1960-61 volume year is a recon- 
struction of the original stockade 
| at Fort Necessity in Fayette County. 


The history of Pennsylvania in the 
early history of our country is, in- 
| deed, a fascinating one. Too few of 
_us realize that the struggle for the 
| western part of Pennsylvania between 
| the French and English was really 
| the beginning of the French and 
| Indian war. 


William Penn and the English 
claimed the territory now comprising 
the State of Pennsylvania. The 
French claimed the upper Ohio 
valley region of Pennsylvania. The 
English pioneers moving from 
| the east and the French moving 
| down the Great Lakes and the upper 
| Ohio were in conflict for control of 
the western part of the State. To 
protect the frontier the English had 
| built more than 200 forts along the 
Kittatinny hills to the Maryland 
border. The main outposts for the 
French were forts at Presque Isle 
(Erie), Le Boeuf (Waterford), and 
Venango (Franklin). 


In 1754, George Washington was 
sent by Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia to warn the French to relinquish 
their forts. The scene of the skirmish 
with the French and Indians was 
near the stockade now called Fort 
Necessity and the site of Fort 
Necessity Park a few miles from 
Uniontown. 


Washington was unsuccessful and 
it was then that General Braddock, 
whom we remember from history, 
with a thousand British soldiers went 
on an expedition to fight the French 
| and Indians in western Pennsylvania. 
So significant was this territory con- 
sidered that reinforcements were 
brought all the way from South 
Carolina to add to Washington's 
strength, which with reinforcements 
numbered only about 300 men. 


Barricades built by Washington 
after the French took command at 
Fort Duquesne, Pittsburgh, were 
appropriately named Fort Necessity. 


All the photographs used on our 
covers this volume year were by 
courtesy of Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 
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Fall 1961 / Classes 


for Teachers 





For classes in your area, consult: 


Penn State Course Timetable 
which you should find on the bulletin board in your 
school when you return in September. 


Meanwhile, additional information may be secured 
from one of the Penn State Continuing Education 


District Offices listed below: 


ABINGTON: 1619 Cloverly Lane NE 
TUrner 6-9400 

ALLENTOWN: 725 Ridge Avenue 

HEmlock 7-3569 


ALTOONA: Penn State Campus 


Ivyside 
WIndsor 4-6107 


ERIE: Penn State Behrend Campus 
TWinbrook 9-3101 


SW 


HARRISBURG: 101 N. Front Street 
Box 1144 
CEdar 3-5694 
McKEESPORT: Penn State WY 
Campus 


University Drive 
ORchard 2-9628 


Oak Street Bldg. 
OLiver 8-8537 


NEW CASTLE: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


ARTHMORE: 


WILLIAMSPORT: 


YORK: 


W KENSINGTON: 
Penn State Center 
840 Fourth Avenue 
EDison 5-9856 
341 Dartmouth 
Avenue 
KIngswood 4-3900 


UNIVERSITY PARK: 


Continuing Ed. Bldg. 
UNiversity 5-7617 


WILKES-BARRE: 


669 N. Washington Street 
VAlley 3-5111 
428 Market St 
Phone 323-9433 
‘OMISSING: Penn State Center 
Eighth and Hill 
Avenues 
FRanklin 6-05 19 
Penn State Campus 
1031 Edgecomb Avenue 
Phone 2-0969 





available. 





UNIT ELEMENTARY TESTS are written to 
accompany specific textbooks in grades 1-8. Our 
order blank lists the texts for which the tests are 


MANCHESTER TESTS 


SAVE TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 


ENERGY — TIME — MONEY 


Manchester Tests are published in two series: 


SEMESTER-END HIGH SCHOOL TESTS con- 
tain 100 objective items that cover either the 
first or second semester’s work in most subjects 


for grades 9-12. 


MANCHESTER TESTS — 


Eliminate many hours of unnecessary overtime drudgery 
Are printed in neat booklets, using questions that are objective in form 
Are the result of more than twenty-five years of testing experience 


Let us tell you about them. Just fill in this coupon 
and send it to 


| 
| 
BUREAU OF TESTS 
Box 188 : 

1 


NortTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
**4 Good Teacher Demands Good Tests” 


Prompt attention given to requests and orders 


Use Manchester Tests to measure your students as you close this school year, and include them in 


your plans for 1961-62. 


Please tell me more about your tests. 
PES ae os 6 xg ORS a VSR 
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Programmed Learning and Classroom Instruction 


ROBERT GLASER 


Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh, Research Adviser, American 
Institute of Research 


RATHER Sensational kind of pub- 

licity has lately been devoted to 
the educational development called 
variously teaching machines, pro- 
grammed learning, automated in- 
struction, or self-tutoring devices. 
This innovation has at times been 
erroneously charged with eventually 
making human teachers obsolete, 
turning human beings into parrots 
devoid of reasoning powers, and 
making of the school of tomorrow one 
gigantic computing machine. 

In the face of this mis-directed 
publicity, the focus of educators and 
psychologists is on the development of 
the new teaching tool, on how it can 
best be utilized by teachers and ad- 
ministrators to accomplish their de- 
sired educational objectives, and on 
the advantages that it appears to 
present for the student and the 
schools. 


What Is Programmed Learning? 


All programmed learning devices 
present the individual student with 
step-by-step sequences of questions 
and answers, problems to be solved, 
or exercises to which he must actively 
respond. They also provide some 
kind of feedback or correction so that 
the student is continually informed of 
his progress and given basis for cor- 
rection of his errors. Auto-instruc- 
tional devices differ from films, tele- 
vision, and usual audio-visual devices 
in that they require continuous active 
student response, provide constant 
reinforcement, and allow each student 
to work at his own rate, faster stu- 
dents speeding through a sequence 
rapidly, slower students being able to 
work only as quickly as they can fully 
grasp the material. 

Programmed learning has _ been 
brought about by the interaction 
between the science of learning as 
developed by experimental psycholo- 
gists and the need for and explicit 
technology of instruction. Thus auto- 
instruction is based upon certain de- 
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finable laws of learning made ap- 
plicabie to educational psychology 
and instructional methods. ! 

As an example let us take a teach- 
ing machine program in_ general 
science—a segment of a program that 
teaches the concept of mechanical 
advantage in a unit on work and ma- 
chines. After the program has been 
inserted into the machine, only the 
material to which he must respond is 
exposed to the student. He writes his 
response on the program in a space 
exposed by an opening in the window 
of the machine. He moves what he 
has written under a transparent cover, 
at the same time uncovering the cor- 
rect response from a masked portion 
of the window. He compares his 
answer to the correct response and 
then advances to the next step. 

In this way the student is contin- 
ually confronted with small bits of 
material to which he must respond, 
and he receives immediate con- 
firmation of the correctness of his 
answer, making each response an in- 
crease in knowledge upon which 
additional information is built. ‘ In- 
forming the student after each re- 
sponse of whether or not he has been 
correct encourages him to work care- 
fully so that, with proper construction 
of each item, he will be correct most 
of the time.“ 

The success of any teaching ma- 
chine program depends largely on the 
construction of the material used in it, 
and the arrangement of this material 
is one of the most important consid- 
erations in the development of such 
programs. The subject matter con- 
tent must be developed within the 
framework of specific laws of learning; 
by applying reinforcement to relative- 
ly minute acquisitions of knowledge, 
it is possible for the learner to pro- 


1. Along these lines, the Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Service of the NEA is preparing a film en- 
titled Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning 
for the Educational Media Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education. For further information on this, con- 
tact Harold E. Wingren, Associate Director, Division 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, 6, D. C. 


MARGARET FULLICK 


Administrative Assistant, Department of 
Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 


gress from his initial behavior to more 
complex behaviors through steps 
small enough to assure almost con- 
tinual success not jeopardized by the 
discouraging effects of failure. / 

The initial step in programming is 
to define exactly what achievement 
the student is to show at the end of a 
program of instruction. This might 
be the ability to apply the concepts of 
elementary physics to everyday phe- 
nomena, to solve advanced differen- 
tial equations, or to spell the list of 
words considered as a standard for a 
sixth grade spelling course. Once this 
terminal behavior is made clear, the 
program writer must select the tech- 
nical terms, facts, laws, examples, and 
illustrations that will best enable the 
student to achieve this goal. 


A basic factor in the learning proc- 
ess is reinforcement; behavior is 
acquired when a response is im- 
mediately followed by a subsequent 
rewarding condition. In most in- 
structional programs the reinforcing 
agent is knowledge of whether or not 
the response is correct, and failure to 
provide adequate reinforcement re- 
sults in inadequate learning. The 
more immediate is the feedback of 
results to the student, the stronger is 
the reinforcement, thus a program 
can provide more effective reinforce- 
ment than can a lecture or knowledge 
of test results given a day or more 
later. 


In taking the student through a 
program, as has been mentioned 
above, the programmer reinforces 
slight approximations to the terminal 
behavior. This behavior is then used 
in the next step to reinforce a small 
change which is in the direction of the 
desired achievement. ‘This principle 
of gradual progression in finely graded 
steps serves to make the student cor- 
rect as often as possible and thus 
motivates through a constant sense of 
achievement./ No step is encountered 
before the student can take it with a 
high probability of success. 
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One of the necessary elements of 
good teaching, as any teacher realizes 
through classroom experience, is active 
repetition and practice to insure re- 
tention of new material and to 
strengthen already learned concepts. 
This is obviously more advantageous 
than too little review, but there is 
danger in the deadly redundancy of 
such repetition. Therefore, one of the 
principles of programming is to con- 
stantly vary the context of repetition, 
so that while the student receives new 
information he learns to apply his 
knowledge to a variety of situations. 
Such repetition involves the develop- 
ment of new discriminations in new 
situations so that the student's scope 
of learning is broadened. 

Varying the context of repetition 
also permits the progression of a pro- 
grammed learning sequence to pro- 
vide an organized sequence of ex- 
amples by which the student is led to 
develop abstractions and rather com- 
plicated concepts so that he can use a 
concept to solve problems, modify it 
for specific purposes, describe it to 
others, build a model, and so forth. 
When he can do these things, it can be 
said that he understands the concept. 

Because of this necessary kind of 
practice, review, and subject matter 
development, programs teaching 
school subjects can become quite 
lengthy; six weeks of a high school 
physics course developed by David J. 
Klaus of the American Institute for 


Research employs almost 3,000 steps 
(or frames, as they are called); a 
general science course under develop- 
ment by the Programmed Learning 
Laboratory requires approximately 
9,000 frames to cover one year's 
work. 

In a program, the probability of a 
correct response is made more likely 
by formal prompting or hinting tech- 
niques used by the programmer. This 
is a technique already used by a com- 
petent teacher, but one of the ob- 
jectives of research in programming is 
to make these techniques as explicit 
and non-intuitive as possible. Care- 
ful phrasing of frames eliminates un- 
desired alternative responses. The 
programmer may also use _high- 
association words or common phrases 
which cue a certain response, move 
from definition to example within a 
single frame, or use new words in a 
series of frames before requiring the 
student to use them in his response. 


After using these prompts, the pro- 
grammer must now facilitate their 
removal so that the student is re- 
sponding only to the stimuli that will 
be available when he performs the 
actual terminal behavior. In other 
words, learning crutches must be 
eliminated. For example, in teaching 
spelling, responses may first be con- 
trolled by a text which is gradually 
vanished until the response is in- 
dependent of the text and the student 





presentation. 
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A complex teaching machine which employs a typewriter keyboard and film 


can rely on himself to emit the ap- 
propriate behavior. 

As has been indicated by Professor 
Skinner,? in general a programmed 
device acts like a private tutor in 
several respects: (1) there is a con- 
stant interaction between the pro- 
gram and the student, the student is 
always alert and busy; (2) like a good 
tutor, the program requires that a 
given point be thoroughly understood 
before the student moves on; (3) the 
program presents just that material 
for which the student is ready; (4) 
the program helps the student to 
come up with the right answer; and 
(5) like a skillful tutor, the program 
encourages and reinforces the student 
for every correct response. 


Aside from the immediate use as a 
teaching aid, programmed learning 
can be employed to experimentally 
investigate the applications of the 
laboratory findings of the science of 
learning to educational psychology. 
The goal is to attempt to develop 
teaching techniques based on a scien- 
tific foundation of learning theory. It 
is also important that findings from 
experimental investigations in the 
classroom contribute to the develop- 
ment of learning theory. 


The Effect Upon the Student 


Programmed learning may be the 
answer to the problem of increased 
class size and the need for individual 
student interaction with the teacher 
since it is a teaching aid which permits 
the student to proceed at his individ- 
ual and optimal learning rate. 
Studies have indicated that some stu- 
dents will progress much more quickly 
than others; this decreases the lock- 
step pattern imposed by the class- 
room group structure. Early studies 
have indicated that below average 
students may attain higher achieve- 
ment than with conventional teaching 
methods and that gifted learners will 
be able to proceed faster and cover 
more ground than before. 


It is possible that self-tutoring 
devices may result in better study 
habits and in better application to the 
subject matter. The constant at- 
tention demanded by a program may 
assist in developing resistance to 





2. Skinner, B. F. ‘Teaching Machines.” Science, 
1958 v. 128, pp. 969-977. As found in Lumsdaine, 
A. A., and Glaser, R., “Teaching Machines and Pro- 
rammed Learning: a Sourcebook.” Washington, 
B: C., National Education Association, 1960 
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distraction which is more likely to 
occur under less controlled methods of 
teaching. 

Further, the maximization of 
achievement that a student receives 
in programmed learning and_ his 
knowledge of his accomplishment 
enhances the motivation of the learner 
and may make the act of learning 
intrinsically rewarding. 


The Effect Upon the Teacher 

It is probable that self-tutoring 
devices may in some ways alter the 
role of the classroom teacher and per- 
mit him to fulfill functions which 
classroom size and standard teaching 
methods may render impossible. He 
may be able to give greater attention 
to individual student differences, con- 
centrate more fully on the more 
stimulating supplementary aspects of 
his subject, allocate more time to 
class discussion and the encourage- 
ment of creativity and _ initiative. 
Ultimately, with the technological ad- 
vances made in education and the 
freeing of greater amounts of time for 
the activities just mentioned, a new 
look can be brought to the teaching 
profession. 

Work at the Programmed Learning 
Laboratory of the University of 
Pittsburgh in cooperation with teach- 
ers sponsored by the Coordinated 
Education Center has indicated that 
training in programmed learning 
techniques is an insightful exper- 
ience. Teachers report that pro- 
gramming their subject after they 
have been trained to do so teaches 
them a great deal about the structure 
of their subject matter and akout the 
specific student learning experiences 
required to accomplish desired edu- 
cational objectives.* 


The Effect Upon School 


Administration and Organization 


The ramifications of the adoption 
of programmed learning by a school 
system are indeed widespread, and 
are such that they require careful con- 
sideration by the school administrator. 
The effects of these chamges are 
difficult to anticipate as yet; what is 
required at the present time is the use 
of programmed learning in tryout and 





3. During the summer session the Department of 
Psychology and the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity a Pittsburgh are conducting a course in pro- 

rammed instruction under the direction of Maurice 

indvall of the School of Education, with lectures 
given by members of the Programmed Learning 
Laboratory 
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Professors Arthur A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser show a programmed text and 
two teaching machines, one an early 30 year old model developed by S. L. 


Pressey and a more recent one. 


demonstration phases so that an 
educational administrator can de- 
termine its usefulness and can obtain 
information for making more ap- 
propriate decisions about necessary 
curriculum and administrative 
changes. If this new teaching aid 
is to be of most benefit, its advantages 
and limitations need to be worked 
over by venturesome and imaginative 
use in the schools. 


The Effect Upon Curricula 


An important consideration in pro- 
gramming is the interaction between 
the characteristics of different subject 
matters and the characteristics of the 
programmed learning materials re- 
quired to teach them. Certain sub- 
ject matters, like mathematics and 
certain sciences, have characteristics 
which make them readily adaptable 
to programmed learning form. Others, 
such as history and social studies, will 
require different programming pro- 
cedures. Also, the pattern of lectures, 


programmed instruction, field trips, 
discussion, * 


laboratory experiences, 
library work, will be different for 
different subject areas, and the ap- 
propriate arrangement of these learn- 
ing experiences will need to be de- 
termined. 

It may also be that programmed 
learning will result in alteration of 


the knowledge structure of various 
subject matters, bringing about a 
change from the conventional text- 
book arrangement of content material. 
Texts usually present material in 
historical, chronological, or epis- 
tomological sequences; programmed 
learning may in contrast utilize a con- 
tent arrangement that more readily 
facilitates learning and encourages 
creativity and invention. Possibly 
the interaction between programming 
requirements and subject matter 
structure may facilitate revised cur- 
riculum content organization. 


‘The Effect Upon Educational 
Psychology and Teaching Practices 


A most important consideration in 
programmed learning is that the tech- 
niques of this new endeavor lead to 
the possibility of the very careful 
control of the learning process. With 
this careful control comes the need 
for knowledge of the specific tech- 
niques for the programmed guidance 
of learning. As these techniques are 
used, the results of their applica- 
tion can be fed back to the research 
laboratory for more detailed study in 
order to increase our knowledge of the 
learning process. 

As this is done, it is conceivable 
that the pedagogical functions of 
each of the steps in a program can be 
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identified in terins of their educative 
and psychological characteristics, and 
psychologists and educators can then 
make a more explicit specification of 
the characteristics of the teaching 
process. The characteristics of this 
process can be translated into a teach- 
ing technology which can be taught in 
colleges of education. 


Developments at the University 
of Pittsburgh 


The Programmed Learning Labora- 
tory of the Department of Psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh has 
been one of the early active centers of 
research and development in the field 
of programmed learning. The Labora- 
tory is directed by Robert Glaser, who 
with Arthur A. Lumsdaine of the 
University of California, and in co- 
operation with the American Institute 
for Research prepared ‘Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learning: 
A Sourcebook,” published by the 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. At the present time the 
Programmed Learning Laboratory is 
carrying out research in the area of 
auto-instruction under sponsorship of 
the Ford Foundation, in cooperation 
with the Coordinated Education Cen- 
ter of the University of Pittsburgh, 
directed by J. Steele Gow, Jr.; the 
Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, under the guidance of Halmuth 
H. Schaefer; and the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of 
Education, under the guidance of 
Julian I. Taber. 


Of special interest in programming 
are the developments of methods to 
maximize the value of practice and 
review and to adjust the learning 
sequence more finely to various stu- 
dent abilities. In order to experi- 
mentally study these aspects, pro- 
grams are being built in different ways 
at the Programmed Learning Labora- 
tory. An experimental general science 
program has been prepared so that 
the subjects are being covered topic 
by topic, e.g., chemistry, biology, 
astronomy, meteorology, etc. In 
order to maximize retention as a 
result of practice a second experi- 
mental program is being built in 
which the student goes through the 
beginnings of many topics, cuts 
through the second layer of all topics, 
then the third layers, and so forth. 
Since the student spirals back and 
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forth through a variety of subjects, 
studying the same concepts in a 
variety of subject matters, the second 
version is called a spiral program. It 
is hypothesized that student retention 
of subject matter will be maximized 
because basic concepts are used to 
develop meaningful relationships be- 
tween the subject matters, and re- 
view and practice are spaced out over 
a longer period of time so that when a 
student finished the last “‘chapter’’ he 
is working with complex aspects of 
early “chapters.” Beginning in Sep- 
tember of 1961 it is contemplated 
that two groups of junior high school 
students will be taught a semester 
course using either the standard pro- 
gram or the spiral program and that 
their learning retention and moti- 
vation for science will be compared. 


Another effort of the Programmed 
Learning Laboratory is the develop- 
ment of a program for college students 
on the mathematical basis of manage- 
ment decision making which attempts 
systematically to take account of in- 
dividual differences. Here again two 
experimental programs are being de- 
veloped, a standard program which is 
built so that one program is used for 
all students, and a multi-track pro- 
gram in which it is possible for a stu- 
dent to obtain additional help from 
extra frames as he desires in the 
course of learning. It is anticipated 
that some students will select the 
minimal prompting track, and that 
other students will take advantage of 
the additional prompting features 
available. 


Some Recent Findings 


The findings of the Programmed 
Learning Laboratory mentioned here 
are necessarily preliminary because 
the programs that have been used are 
experimental and were employed in 
the process of their development for 
full use next year. However, some 
results have been obtained which are 
of interest. 


In the development of the general 
science program, several reports are 
available from teacher-programmers 
who are testing the programs in the 
course of their construction for use for 
next year in the Baldwin-Whitehall 
Junior High School. Howard Phillips 
used teaching machines in a chemistry 
unit in which six topics, matter, atomic 
theory of chemistry, metals and non- 


metals, radio-active elements, chain 
reactions, and laboratory equipment, 
were covered by 33 students. A test 
was given on the six units three and 
one-half weeks after the unit was 
completed, even though the first part 
of the unit had been completed as 
much as seven weeks earlier and 
Christmas vacation intervened. A 
comparable test was given to a class of 
34 students after a conventional 
course on the same topics. The re- 
sults of the tests are shown below: 
Percentage of Programmed Conventional 
test items lurse: urse: 


answered Percentage of Percentage of 
correctly class class 


90—100% 18% 9% 
80—90% 49%, 12% 
70—80% 18% 39% 
below 70% 15% 40% 
Another teacher-programmer at 


Baldwin-Whitehal!, Arthur Jeffries, 
reports that, in a small program in 
biology which was in early form and 
not thoroughly revised on the basis 
of student tryout, a class receiving 
programmed instruction and a class 
receiving conventional instruction 
were compared. 


Aims of Programmed Learning 
Laboratory 


A major purpose of the Program- 
med Learning Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is to provide the 
teaching profession with more instruc- 
tional techniques based on the scien- 
tific knowledge of human behavior. 
To further this aim, the interest and 
cooperation of school systems is es- 
sential. The art of teaching and the 
science of learning will most fruitfully 
interact under conditions of co- 
operation between practical and scien- 
tific endeavors. 

In addition, a goal of the Labora- 
tory in cooperation with the Co- 
ordinated Education Center at the 
University is to study the impact of 
programmed teaching techniques 
upon the school community so that 
innovations can be adequately tested 
and so that school systems can be 
more readily prepared to adapt to 
increasing technological and scientific 
developments in learning and in- 
struction. 

The questions that arise can only 
be answered as school administrators 
and teachers consider and evaluate 
objectively these new techniques and 
determine just how they can best meet 
the challenges offered by a changing 
educational world. 
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A Natural! Natural Science Park 


DALE E. BECKER 

Principal 

King's Highway Elementary School 
Wagontown 


“i TIRED. Being tired feels good 
though, because | am in this state 
of mellowness from having worked in 
the crisp out-of-doors with a group 
of fifth-grade boys and girls. They 
were real eager-beavers and the job 
was purposeful for two reasons. 
First, we were cleaning up our 
Science Park; second, we were mak- 
ing wildlife cover. The dead wood 
in the Park was placed on piles some 
distance from the path in hopes that 
rabbits, pheasants, and other crea- 
tures would find refuge there. 


Earlier in the day a local florist 
who attended Penn State University 
to study forestry spent several satis- 
fying hours with a sixth-grace class 
identifying trees. I was able to te 
with the group to identify two species 
of trees before I was called to my 
office. In that short time | learned 
that the mocker nut hickory tree has 
what is known as a compound leaf. 
This simply means that several small 
leaves grow in a cluster on the leaf 
stem. 


Bulbs Are Planted 


Last fall, each of our five groups 
of frst graders took their turn at 
piling into the large wagon on the 
back of our school tractor. Our 
chief maintenance man who is fondly 
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Pupils inspect a pile of different types of rocks which 


they find in the Science Park. 
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known as “Cap” drove them several 
hundred yarcs to the Science Park. 
There they planted bulbs with great 
expectations of seeing Daffodils, Tu- 
lips, Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, and 
Glory of the Snow blooming this 
spring. It was a precious moment 
to see the small hands hide the 
bulbs (with the tips up) in the holes 
“Cap” prepared for them. 

The Science Park is becoming a 
great source of inspiration and ac- 
tivity for the 700 children and 28 
teachers at the King’s Highway Ele- 
mentary School near Coatesville. We 
have an idea that an outdoor labora- 
tory where children can explore the 
wonders of nature through planned 
experiences is vital in our educational 
program. We also believe it is im- 
portant and are consequently making 
an effort to keep the Park in its 
natural state as we develop it. 

Adjacent to our school property 
is this fne wooded area that was used 
annually by an occasional hunter 
trying to shoot the eye from a squirrel. 
Otherwise it has been unmolested. 
Permission to use the area was 
easily obtained from the owner of the 
property and then we went to work. 

It seemed that if we were success- 
fully to fulfill our dreams concerning 
this project, the development of the 
Park would have to kecome a part of 
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p prone of fifth grade boys inake a wildlife cover. In 





Fifth grade boys put up bird feeders 
our elementary science program. 

Our initial step of curriculum 
planning was to decide “who was 
going to do what” rather than have 
“anyone do anything.”” We realized 
that this approach may seem to have 
limitations but, to move forward in 
developing, areas of responsibility 
had to be assigned. 

A teacher committee on science 
curriculum suggested the following 
plan. First grade would be responsi- 
ble for planting as many different 
varieties of bulbs as would grow; 
second grade, wild flowers; third 
grade, ground covers; fourth grade, 
shrubs and rocks; fifth grade, bird 
and wildlife conservation ; sixth grade, 
evergreen and deciduous trees. As a 
result, children moving through the 
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the foreground, first graders are cleaning up a bulb bed. 
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the Science Park. 


school will have a broad experience in 
natural science. ; 

Teachers are keeping a log of the 
experiences they are having with the 
children both in the classroom and 
in the Science Park that are related 
to our plan. As this evolves, we are 
hopeful that we will establish an 
excellent natural science curriculum. 

It has been agreed that teachers 
should feel free to teach natural 
science in other areas than the one 
assigned to their grade level. We 
asked, however, that they focus their 
attention generally on their major 
area of responsibility. 


The PTA Finances 


Through the PTA, a committee of 
parents was formed whose responsi- 
bility was to service the teaching 
staff in any way the staff thought 
they could be of assistance. It was 
felt that parents could help supply 
the materials for planting. They 
promptly authorized $150 for use in 
purchasing plants and other in- 
cidentals such as poison ivy killer. 

The PTA Science Park Committee 
also found those people in the com- 
munity who could serve as resource 
people in each of the subject areas to 
be developed by the various grade 
levels. 

Finally, but by no means unim- 
portant, the parent committee ac- 
cepted the responsibility for finding 
the means to buy the property. 

Through Clyde Jackson, the agri- 
cultural specialist in the Chester 
County superintendent's office, the 
services of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Forests and Waters, and the Fish 
and Game Commission were made 
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Twins in the first grade find the first crocus blooming in 


a great many years and who 


natural sciences. 
available. We found the interest of 
these people very keen and their 
assistance invaluable. Representa- 
tives from these departments, with 
Mr. Jackson and myself, drew up 
long range plans for developing the 
Park which considered the educa- 
tional values for elementary school 
children as well as the esthetic beauty 
of our school property. Many of the 
trees and shrubs that we hope to plant 
will be provided by them. 

An additional touch of human in- 
terest has developed for which we are 
very happy. A prominent, elder 
physician who has been serving the 
community for many many years 
once owned the property that is now 
the school property as well as the 
Science Park. He has been actively 
interested in natural science and has 
published much poetry in this vein. 
The Science Park is to be named hon- 
oring him. It will be known as the 
Dr. Charles H. Stone Science Park. 

In May for the final PTA meeting, 
a picnic is being planned when all 
500 families represented in the school 
will be invited. At this time, a 
formal dedication of the Science 
Park and honoring of Dr. Stone will 
take place. 

The circle has widened tremendous- 
ly in community interest. The re- 
cipients to whom we are all dedicated, 
the children in our school, are the 
vital center for all our activity. The 
small hands placing bulbs (with tips 
up) in the holes, the eager-beavers 
making piles of dead wood for wild- 
life conservation, the young natural- 
ists identifying trees are all forging 
interests and a feeling for the out- 
doors. An even greater accomplish- 
ment, however, is occurring in the 





The park has been named the Dr. Charles H. Stone 


Science Park for a physician who served the community 


has a special interest in 


souls of these young boys and girls. 
For the spiritual values that result 
from a close communion with nature 
we believe are unfathomable. 

This gives that tired feeling a 
glow that makes all other human en- 
deavor commonplace. 


Penn State Announces 
Conference Speakers 


New Concepts for Preparation of 
School Administrators is the timely 
topic on which Daniel Davies, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will speak 
at a general session of the School 
Administrators Conference at Penn 
State on Wednesday morning, July 
19. Others taking part in the pro- 
gram will be R. E. Wilson, associate 
professor of educational adminis- 
tration, Temple University; Gwilym 
D. Davies, supervising principal, 
Central Dauphin Joint schools, and 
Charles D. Sproul, supervising princi- 
pal, Susquehanna Township schools. 

Partial details of the fifth general 
session on Wednesday afternoon have 
been released by William Page, pro- 
gram chairman for the conference, 
July 17-19. The topic will be Adminis- 
trative Behavior, main speaker to be 
announced later. Reactor to the 
address will be Hugh Shafer, associate 
professor of education, University of 
Pennsylvania, and the interrogators 
will be William Potter, superintendent 
of schools, Wilkinsburg, and Niles 
Norman, superintendent, Hollidays- 
burg. 

—f}—. 


Conduct is more convincing than 
language. 
—John Woolman 
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Are Your Playgrounds Really Safe? 


ROBERT DAIUTOLO 
Elementary Principal 
Lansdowne-Aldan Jt. School System 


TRAGIC school fire in Chicago 

three years ago alerted the 
nation to the inherent dangers in 
many of our school buildings. Will 
your community wait for a similar 
tragedy on its playgrounds before 
taking steps to prevent serious acci- 
dents to your children? 

Today several hundred boys and 
girls will fall from play equipment on 
American playgrounds. Dozens of 
them will suffer concussions or other 
crippling injuries. One or two may 
die. And this toll is increasing daily. 

According to a comprehensive na- 
tion-wide study just completed by 
the authors, there is an astounding 
increase in the number of serious 
accidents on the public and school 
playgrounds of the nation. And our 
children are the innocent victims. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
reports that accidents are the leading 
cause of death in children 5 to 14 
years of age in 13 countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. And 30% of 
all childhood accidents occur in pub- 
lic places such as school and municipal 
playgrounds. Extension of current 
trends suggests that accidents will, 
within the next two decades, be the 
leading cause of death in children 
one to 15 years of age in the Americas, 
according to Dr. James L. Goddard, 
U. S. Chief of Accident Prevention. 


For years a few interested edu- 
cators and municipal recreation lead- 
ers have sought a solution to the 
rapidly-increasing number of play- 
ground accidents under such equip- 
ment as sliding boards, swings, hori- 
zontal bars, and jungle gyms. The 
problem seemed insoluble until sev- 
eral individuals and school districts 
joined in research efforts. 


How Acute— 


At this point one may say, “Just 
how acute is this problem?” A fair 
question. In a recent state-by-state 
survey, the authors found some alarm- 
ing trends in childhood accidents 
over the last five years, involving 
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N. DEANJEVANS 
Assistant Superintendent 
Delaware County Schools 


playground apparatus on elementary 
school playgrounds. Some pertinent 
examples : 

1. In the State of Texas there were 
6,020 reported accidents on fixed 
playground equipment during one 
school year, most of them occurring 
on swings and sliding boards. 


2. Kansas listed for a recent school 
year 1,362 injuries on school grounds, 
with 251 of them on apparatus. 
Accidents on the slides accounted 
for the most serious injuries, result- 
ing in an average of 2.4 school days 
lost per accident. As to type of 
injury caused by falls, 44% were 
fractures, 22% cuts and lacerations, 
11% contusions, and 4% concussions. 

3. The 1958 accident report from 
the Chicago schools indicated that 
the most severe accidents happened 
on the giant slide, teeter-ladders, 
climbers, horizontal bars, and parallel 
bars in that order. Concussions, 
fractures, and internal injuries were 
the major type of severe injuries 
reported. 

4. Albany, New York, studies show 
that more accidents take place on 
slides than on any other piece of 
equipment. Seesaws are next. 

5. In Denver, Colorado, most ac- 
cidents involved swings, slides, bars, 
rings, and jungle gyms. There were 
23% more playground accidents in 
Denver in 1958-59 than there were 
in 1957-58. Many other cities and 
states report similar yearly increases. 

6. Bethlehem, with a_ generally 
good school safety record, states, 
“More accidents happen in our gym 
classes and on our playgrounds than 
in any other place. There are more 
accidents by falls than by any other 
cause, by far.” 

At this point you may be saying, 
“Why not remove all fixed equipment 
from playgrounds and solve the 
problem?” Unfortunately, research 
in many school districts has shown 
that in reality the removal of parallel 
bars, jungle gyms, swings, sliding 
boards, etc., has led to a sharp in- 
crease in the accident rate. These 


studies show that in the absence of 
apparatus children run more, fall, 
and collide with each other more fre- 
quently and generally engage in more 
horseplay. This unorganized play 
results in many more injuries and 
undesirable health and behavior pat- 
terns. 


Playground Apparatus Important 


The National Safety Council states, 
“School personnel feel that play- 
ground apparatus. ..can contribute 
to children’s motor development, can 
aid in developing skills, and can 
provide a safe and effective outlet for 
play interests." The definite con- 
clusion from these and many other 
studies: the removal of apparatus 
is not the answer to this serious 
problem. 

The most detailed and significant 
recent study in the area of elementary 
school playground accidents was con- 
ducted by Gerald J. Hase, supervisor 
of physical education and recreation 
for the New York State Education 
Department. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the type, 
frequency, and causes of accidents 
among elementary school children 
during an entire school year. 

According to Doctor Hase, ““The 
tremendous toll of accidents, in- 
cluding death, physical and mental 
suffering, and financial losses, has 
focused attention...on this acute 
problem.” Some of Doctor Hase’s 
most important findings on play- 
ground accidents are as follows: 
Sixty-five per cent of all school acci- 

dents occurred on the playgrounds 

and in the gymnasiums. 

The greatest number of accidents by 
far happened on the Giant Stride. 
Other dangerous equipment in- 
cluded the Teeter, Climbing Struc- 
ture, Slide, and Swings. 

The head of the body was most fre- 
quently injured in accidents. (56% 
of the cases) The upper and lower 
extremities of the body were in- 
jured in 40% of the accidents. 
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1 he wound, bruise, and fracture were 
the three most common types of 
injuries. (85% of the total) 

Schools that had asphalt surfacing 
or dirt under their playground 
apparatus had the highest injury 
rate by falling. 

Recommendation—All playground ap- 
paratus should have some resilient 
material underneath it. 

The studies quoted above do not 
include the large number of accidents 
that occur before and after school 
hours and during the summer vaca- 
tion periods. 


Possible Solutions 


Let’s examine the possible solu- 
tions that have been tried by some 
forward-looking states and communi- 
ties to solve this problem which has 
become such a cause for concern 
among thinking parents and edu- 
cators today. Let's look first at the 
various surfaces which are being used 
under playground equipment and see 
which ones will protect a child effec- 
tively against a concussion, fracture, 
or other serious injury. 

Some school districts and cities 
have tried to maintain a good turf 
under play equipment. This has 
proven most impractical, however, 
since grassy play areas become worn 
and eroded through hard usage, mak- 
ing maintenance extremely difficult 
and expensive. Varying weather 
conditions cause alternating periods 
of hard dirt, dust, and mud. Sun- 
baked or frozen soil, with the grass 
worn away, provides no cushioning in 
case of falls. Mud leads to insecure 
footing and further possibility of 
accident. 

A popular trend during the last 
few decades has been the paving of 
playgrounds with concrete or asphalt, 
to provide all weather play areas. 
These materials have solved some of 
the problems that arise from placing 
apparatus on turf, but their hard 
surfaces have been big factors in the 
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increase of serious accidents from 
falls. The occurrence of some child 
fatalities spurred the search for a 
safer surfacing under playground 
apparatus. 

Rubber and cork have been mixed 
with asphalt by some companies in 
an attempt to provide a resilient sur- 
face. While such materials will re- 
duce injuries from minor falls and 
abrasions, they do not have sufficient 
decelerative qualities to prevent seri- 
ous injuries in falls from equipment. 
In fact, these mixtures are not much 
more resilient than regular blacktop. 

Other products such as wood 
shavings, tanbark, sand, sawdust, 
and cork have been tried on play- 
grounds in various parts of the coun- 
try. However, in attempting to 
solve the main problem, others are 
created through use of these ma- 
terials. For example, to prevent scat- 
tering, wooden or concrete curbs 
must be built to contain the above- 
mentioned products. Children trip 
over these curbs and land on them 
in certain types of falls, thereby 
creating additional dangers. Further- 
more, these materials are easily 
scattered by the children, by the 
elements, or by animals, so that very 
often there is no protection in certain 
areas under the apparatus. Because 
most of these materials attract ani- 


mals, a sanitation problem is created 
as well. 

Past efforts have thus provided 
little if any protection for children 
beneath playground equipment. It 
has been decided that a rubber prod- 
uct will eliminate serious injuries in 
falls from playground apparatus. 
Such a product would have to be: 
Resilient enough to cushion effective- 

ly the shock from falls at various 

heights, and yet be tough enough 
to withstand years of foot traffic 
abrasion and similar wear 

Engineered to retain its resiliency 
through years of exposure to all 
weather conditions such as heat, 
rain, snow, ice, freezing and thaw- 
ing, sand and dust 

Designed so that it could not harbor 
insects or small rodents 

Designed so that it could be readily 
and easily moved without damage 
or undue expense from one location 
to another, whenever desired 

Bevelled on the border around the 
entire outer perimeter to minimize 
the hazard of tripping 

Sanitary and require practically no 
maintenance. 

Until all playground apparatus is 
adequately protected, our children 
will live and play in ever-present 
danger of serious injury. 


Noell School Has Special Education 
and Restoration Classes for York City 


KENNETH L. SPRINGER 
Principal 


PECIAL education, restoration, and 
S kindergarten classes of the Noell 
school, York, receive more visitors 
than any other rooms for observa- 
tion patterns. Children needing the 
care given in the special education 
and restoration classes are brought to 
the school by taxi and bus. 

In the special education class, 
the teacher, Ida M. Feiser, who is 
also assistant principal, receives chil- 
dren with I.Q.’s beneath 75 and be- 
ginning at 50. The children are 
under the supervision of the principal 
and Erma Fischer, psychologist of 
the York City schools. Miss Fischer 
is assisted by Mrs. Genevieve Elias, 
also a psychologist. 

The school also receives the co- 
operation of James E. Hovis, psy- 


chological director of York City 
schools, when services of community 
agencies, Mental Health Center, and 
York Clinic are needed to aid the 
whole child with his elementary 
citizenship school experience. 

The children are brought to Noell 
by taxi when the walking distance is 
greater than one and one-half miles. 
Miss Feiser’s room has an enrolment 
of 18. 

These children are joined by the 
other children in the area who walk 
totheschool. They assist Miss Feiser 
in the cafeteria and work to get their 
meals free at noontime. This is not 
a closed school day. Some children 
go home from 12:00 to 1:00 while 
others eat and have supervised play 

(See York, page 399) 
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Senior Broadcasting Club on the March of Dimes broad- 


cast, 


broadcast script. 


Indiana Schools Broadcast 


over Radio Station WDAD 


MRS. ELSIE YOUNG 
Fifth Grade Teacher 
Dwight D. Eisenhower School 


fm INDIANA public schools have 
been presenting fifteen-minute 
weekly programs over the local radio 
station, WDAD, for 16 years. Par- 
ticipating are the Thaddeus Stevens 
school, Horace Mann school, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower school, and the Indi- 
ana Joint High School. 

This year Mrs. Elsie Young's class 
from the Eisenhower school was 
responsible for the February 19 
broadcast. The children began im- 
mediately to do research for informa- 
tion and to write their script. They 
chose to work on the life of George 
Washington. They read for about 
two weeks. Then the children in the 
picture above began to write. They 
sat down with their teacher to discuss 
the first draft of the script. 

Later the class added and sub- 
tracted to make what they felt was a 
broadcast. 

After the broadcast had been taped 
and presented over the air, the chil- 
dren wrote for Mrs. Young what they 
had gained from this experience. 

According to these fifth-graders, 
the academic, social, and emotional 
growths were 
They didn’t always get the part 

they wanted. 

Each person's part is important in 
its own way. 

It is important to cooperate and 
work well together to produce one’s 
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MRS. VICKI WADAS 
Supervisor of Public School 
Broadcasting and Speech 
Therapist 


best. 

It is important to speak clearly and 
distinctly. 

It is necessary to use expression. 

If you are happy, you sing better. 

They also learned to be more at 
ease; to be more persistent; to speak 
through a microphone; to respect the 
rights of others; to use, and the 
value of, punctuation marks; to take 
notes and put them together; to 
control their voices in group speaking. 
They also said that they had in- 
creased their vocabulary and _his- 
torical background knowledge. 

The elementary radio broadcasts 
are presented by the fifth grades. 
Every fifth grade teacher at a speci- 
fied time plans a broadcast. Special 
subject teachers for music, band and 
chorus, and Spanish also present 
programs. A definite effort is made 
to have all children participate at 
some time or other. Student teach- 
ers also have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the presenta- 
tion of such a program. 


High School Club Broadcasts 


In the High School, the radio 
broadcasts are presented by the 
extracurricular organization known 
as the Senior Broadcasting Club. 
Mrs. Vicki Wadas is its sponsor. 

Membership in this club is limited 


Fifth grade of the Eiseilenaer School writes February 19 


to approximately 50 students and is 
open to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. The primary objective is 
to learn the fundamentals of radio 
broadcasting and script writing. 

The weekly programs are varied. 
They include school news broadcasts, 
music programs, radio plays, pro- 
grams which are an outgrowth of 
class projects or which deal with some 
of Indiana County folklore, the cele- 
bration of special events with Amer- 
ican Education Week receiving 
special attention, and programs in 
conjunction with various local or- 
ganizations. 

In addition to sports interviews, 
this club also plans programs which 
show the function of the various de- 
partments of the High School, such 
as guidance, distributive education, 
the library. 

A Variety Group has been formed 
as an outgrowth of the Broadcasting 
Club, and the students who comprise 
this group have provided programs of 
entertainment for many local organi- 
zations as well as for neighboring 
schools and veterans’ hospital groups. 

As a result of this activity, two 
boys who were members of the Senior 
Broadcasting Club were able to se- 
cure jobs as announcers at the local 
radio station. Others from the club 
have worked at the radio trans- 
mitter. 

Besides values gained by the stu- 
dents from the broadcasts, the pro- 
grams are good public relations. 
They could not have been accom- 
plished without the splendid coopera- 
tion of Radio Station WDAD, the 
school principals, Lambert Joseph 
and C. Waldo Johnston, and the 
superintendent of schools, Paul R. 
Getts. 
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Regular attendance in school continues to be a problem. 
The author of this article describes the problem ina large 
city system and suggests how our laws might be strength- 


ened to improve regular attendance. 


ROBERT WAYNE CLARK 
Principal 

Thomas A. Edison High School 
Philadelphia 


Can Compulsory Attendance Be Enforced? 


genie our purposes in the 
public schools and however in- 


defatigably we may labor to achieve 
them, our success in educating all of 
the children of all of the people falls 
more than a little short of perfection. 
Of 15 children who enter the ele- 
mentary school in America, said the 
narrator in a recent educational tele- 
cast, five do not reach the high 
school. Of the 10 who enter the high 
school, four drop out before gradua- 
tion. Of the six who graduate from 
the high school, only three enter 
college and of these not more than 
two finally graduate. This loss of 
13 out of every 15 of our youth be- 
tween kindergarten and college grad- 
uation represents 87% of the whole. 

This picture of drop-outs at various 
levels of the school system could 
reflect a distribution according to 
native ability, the less capable stop- 
ping by the wayside to lead produc- 
tive lives at their predestined levels 
while the more gifted proceed to pro- 
portionately higher levels. That it 
does not reflect such a distribution is 
the general conviction of school people 
and other workers with youth who 
are deeply disturbed by this prodigal 
waste of human resources. Per- 
haps they and others will be suffi- 
ciently disturbed to take seriously 
the purpose of this article which is to 
sell the idea of having compulsory 
attendance laws which can be en- 
forced. 


For all general purposes the Penn- 
sylvania School Code prescribes age 
16 as the point at which a student 
may leave the school if he is legally 
employed full time or age 17 as the 
point at which he may leave the 
school without condition. This would 
seem to imply that up to age 16 
at least and possibly up to age 17 
the student would be in school regu- 
larly and, if the term “compulsory” 
is to be taken literally, we might add 
“or else.’’ No school people and few 
other workers with youth need to be 
reminded that many students are 
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not in regular attendance and that 
there apparently is no effective “‘or 
else. 


It Works for Some 


The simple truth appears to be 
that we have a system that works ad- 
mirably for those students who need 
no coercion and imperfectly or not 
at all with those students who do. 

Even under the most favorable 
circumstances it must be extremely 
difficult for growing koys and girls 
to follow the logical pattern of school 
attendance after the forces of adoles- 
cence have begun to catch them up in 
the confusion and complexity of the 
middle teens. As students approach 
the age at which their high school 
education would normally begin, 
they arrive at a sharp consciousness 
of individuality which clamors for 
expression. They feel strong urges 
to assert themselves, to make de- 
cisions of their own, to cut the apron 
strings of mother, and to flout the 
edicts of dad. They must te con- 
trary just to be themselves. 

At about the same time these stu- 
dents have also become aware that 
boys and girls are not exactly alike 
and that money plays a significant 
part in giving status and attracting 
the attention of members of the 
opposite sex. Then while these 
students seethe with the indecision 
and the conflicting loyalties charac- 
teristic of adolescence, they arrive 
at the end of the elementary school 
or the end of junior high school. There 
was a time when this end coincided 
pretty closely with the compulsory 
school age—and it may have been, 
too, with the need for formal training; 
but the technological progress of the 
last decade or two has made such a 
stopping point illogical and almost 
suicidal. Nevertheless, there are 
still influences deriving from rural 
backgrounds, from some alien cul- 
tures, or even from natural social 
inflexibility which make that end 


seem quite as final as the term im- 
plies. 

In spite of this situation, in spite 
of the strong compulsions that buffet 
these adolescent students, large num- 
bers of them—of all levels of ability— 
already confirmed in good habits of 
school attendance, progressing nor- 
mally from grade level to grade 
level, and, therefore, able to see 
more clearly the benefits of formal 
training, persist in school. These 
are the students who have laid 
firm foundations in their earlier 
formative years, who have accepted 
the important role of the school in 
their lives and who, supported by 
parental and community approval, 
persevere until they are graduated 
from the high school, even though 
some of them may be deterred by 
limited ability, low marks, and even 
occasional repetition. 


But against the orderly progress 
through school of large numbers of 
others there is a colossal conspiracy 
of parental indecision, indifference 
or ineptitude; of economic and 
cultural poverty; of dependency and 
family instability—all of which have 
contributed to prevent the formation 
of good attitudes toward the school 
and, therefore, good habits of attend- 
ance. These students are the ones 
the conservation of whose talents 
and capacities requires some coer- 
cion until the storms of adolescence 
have abated. 

These are also the students for 
whom no such coercive support is 
afforded and who by reason of that 
fact are permitted to condertn them- 
selves to lives of privation and frus- 
tration by wasting their time and 
ability at the very point in their lives 
when intensive preparation for a pro- 
ductive future becomes most im- 
portant. In a word, these are the 
students for whom a compulsory 
attendance law should be effective 
and is not. 

It would be possible to support this 
assertion by data collected from all 
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sorts of high schools in large cities, 
in small towns, or in rural areas. 
In all of these schools the elements 
which conspire against regular school 
attendance on the part of some 
students could be shown to be present 
in greater or less degree; but such a 
demonstration is quite unnecessary 
for people familiar with students of 
high school age and would require 
time and effort out of all proportion 
to our purpose here. 


In This School It Doesn't— 


Let us bear in mind, however, that 
the body of data presented in the 
following paragraphs represents the 
situation in a single school in a 
single neighborhood; that it does 
not reflect the character or composi- 
tioa of all city high schools or attempt 
to portray the wide diversity in 
intelligence, application, cooperation, 
or post-high school aspirations of the 
students who populate them; that 
the extreme situation it presents is 
employed deliberately to underscore 
those conditions least favorable to 
continuation in school which are 
countenanced by our inadequate com- 
pulsory education law. And let us 
bear in mind, too, that it is only in 
the conviction that the school is the 
best place in which to develop the 
potential of these students that these 
data are presented at all. 

Now examine with me, if you will, 
these figures derived from the records 
of a single large city high school with 
a student body of about 2,000 boys. 
The student population of this school 
represents all levels of ability from a 
score of 65 to one of 150; a broad 
range of economic advantage, al- 
though the greater number suffer 
more or less economic deprivation; 
and a broad variety of cultural back- 
ground. It represents, too, in pro- 
nounced degree the unsettling in- 
fluences to which reference is made 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

At the beginning of school in 
September, 1960, there were 586 boys 
in the 10A class in this high school. 
By December |, 1960, 126 of these 
boys had been dropped from the rolls. 
We direct your attention particularly 
to 94 of them—16% of the whole 
class—many of whom never appeared 
at the high school to which they were 
assigned. Seven of these boys were 
sent to institutions because of de- 
linquent conduct (of which we say 
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more later); the remaining 87 were 
dropped because they had attained 
age 17 and were not performing 
creditably in school, or because, in 
these days of precarious employment 
for the unskilled, they had at age 16 
secured what was bound to be tem- 
porary employment with its recurrent 
return to school rolls for shorter or 
longer periods of time. 


The range of illegal absence for 
these 94 boys during the school year 
1959-60 was 10 to 176 days each. 
Their total illegal absence during 
that school year amounted to 4086 
days or 22-2/3 school years! The 
average number of illegal absences 
per boy was 43.5—something more 
than eight and one-half weeks. And 
this figure does not include the 
staggering total of illegal absence 
after the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, an amount which has been 
omitted because it may be in part 
due to the slow, difficult process by 
which some boys, particularly those 
from fragmentary or highly mobile 
families, are officially dropped from 
the rolls. 


Meanwhile, a new batch of boys 
prepares to follow in the footsteps of 
the 94. 


Of the 460 boys remaining on roll 
in 10A on December |, 1960, an ad- 
ditional 22% of the initial September 
enrolment—125 more boys—have de- 
veloped patterns of chronic illegal 
absence, that is, each one of them 
has been illegally absent at least ten 
times up to December |. Records 
are not complete for three of these 
boys. The remaining 122 have been 
illegally absent from 10 to 95 days 
each. Their total illegal absence to 
December | amounted to 2836 days 
or nine and three-fourths school 
years! The average illegal absence 
per boy was a little less than 23 
days—about four and one-half weeks. 
By the time they are dropped in 
March or April, 1961, their record 
bids fair to parallel that of the 94 
described above. 


Some of these boys are in 10A for 
the first time, some for the second 
time, some for the third time. Many 
have never passed a school subject in 
the senior high school, irrespective 
of their ability or the-level of the 
course content. Some we have seen 
rarely if at all. The faculty of the 
school has adopted the philosophy 
that the school, like a hospital, must 


diagnose each individual case and pre- 
scribe especially for each, but few of 
these boys know of the advantage 
to them that lies in such philosophy. 
Most of them, because they have been 
so consistently absent, are completely 
unaware of the special low-level 
occupational practice courses set up 
in the school exclusively to meet their 
needs. 


Society Loses 


During all of these months for 
all of these boys teachers and coun- 
selors have to be provided to keep 
records, classes have to be so or- 
ganized and maintained that these 
boys may be accommodated if they 
deign to drop in, and so far as the 
school and the specialized personnel 
of the school district are able, every 
effort must be made to bring these 
boys into the school in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws of the 
Commonwealth. And, in spite of 
every exertion on their behalf, these 
boys slip beyond the reach of the 
school without even a vague realiza- 
tion of the effort expended for them. 

Yet the range of recorded mental 
ability scores of these boys is from 65 
to 113 and the median score is about 
85. On the basis of the recorded 
scores, clearly half of them could be 
salvaged for at least moderately 
skilled occupations and it has been 
amply demonstrated that mental 
ability scores can be increased ap- 
preciably if the students can be kept 
in school regularly enough to improve 
their reading skills. The magnitude 
of society's loss can, at best, be 
guessed. 

At this point we want to make it 
quite clear that the presentation 
of these facts is not to be construed 
as criticism of those school officials 
and others charged with the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance 
law as it now stands. The school 
counselors, teachers, discipline offi- 
cers, principals, and specialized at- 
tendance officers give their utmost 
to improve the situation. Judges 
of the juvenile courts extend their dis- 
cretion so far as circumstances and 
public opinion permit. All of these 
officials were conscientiously active 
with the very boys on whom the pre- 
ceding paragraphs report. They 
were using the most effective devices 
which their long experience and 
capable leadership have developed 
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over the years. But these losses re- 
ported above have occurred despite 
their best efforts. These boys were 
not in school even though the law 
said they should be and even though 
every effort was made to enforce the 
law. 

And boys who are not in school 
have to be somewhere else. 


The Somewhere Else 


Of course, there is some malinger- 
ing with or without the connivance 
of misguided parents. There is some 
sporadic illegal employment. But 
there is also something far worse 
than these. From the police referral 
records available to the schools 
through the activity of the Parent- 
Youth Aid Committees of the Youth 
Conservation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, it is possible 
to make a reasonably accurate check 
on a liberal sample of these boys— 
about one-half of them—both those 
already dropped and those now in 
process. Very conservatively it may 
be said that 60% of these boys have 
contacts with the police—either re- 
medial contact or actual arrest. The 
percentage may well be in excess of 
80. 

Charges against these boys include 
truancy (which is not now considered 
to be delinquency), larceny, larceny 
of automobile, receiving stolen goods, 
burglary, malicious mischief, assault 
and battery, strong arm robbery, 
runaway, trespassing, larceny from 
parking meters, disorderly conduct, 
corner lounging, and curfew violation. 
The number of police contacts varies 
from one to as high as thirteen for 
boys still not committed to institu- 
tions. Boys on probation (in name, 
at least) for the second or third time 
are not uncommon. 

An authority on juvenile crime 
is quoted as saying recently, possibly 
with mild exaggeration, but with 
essential truth, “Ninety-five per cent 
of truancy is accompanied by shop- 
lifting’ A juvenile judge recently 
wrote: “A group of young burglars 
appeared recently before me who had 
looted downtown office buildings over 
a period of several months and had 
cbtained several thousands of dollars. 
The leader of the group, who was 
also the oldest, was fourteen. He had 
a very high 1.Q. Even though most 
of their forays had been made during 
week-ends when the offices were un- 
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occupied and school was not in ses- 
sion, every little burglar had a long 
history of truancy and absenteeism 
from school.” 


From this recitation of facts it 
becomes clear that for many a stu- 
dent who is illegally absent from 
school we pay both through providing 
the school program he disdains and 
through setting up the complicated 
and expensive machinery through 
which we attempt to cope with his 
almost inevitable delinquency. 


Nor is this the worst of the situa- 
tion, or the end of it. Our generation 
has seen one industrial or commercial 
process after another reduced to 
partial or complete automation. To- 
day for the nine students, nation- 
wide, who drop out of school before 
the end of high school, there are only 
six unskilled jobs. Tomorrow there 
will be five or four or three or pos- 
sibly none at all. The unskilled boy 
released from the school today must 
of necessity become the unemployed 
man of tomorrow who will attach 
himself and his family to the rolls of 
the Department of Public Assistance 
or other relief agency. Each unskilled 
boy thus lost becomes a potential 
burden upon those who persist until 
they have prepared themselves real- 
istically for productive social and 
economic roles. 


One more element needs to be 
added before our picture is complete. 
We recognize readily enough that the 
development of a pattern of truancy 
or other illegal absence is seldom 
sudden or abrupt. Many, if not 
most, boys and girls “experiment” 
with hookey at one time or another 
and, too, try the expedient of being 
“ill” when there is no illness. This is 
quite natural. But for most of the 
experimenters there is a sudden and 
often extremely unpleasant realiza- 
tion that the school and the parents 
agree to a surprising degree that 
these practices are wrong. The boy 
or girl who emerges at age 15 or so 
with a pattern of chronic illegal 
absence, is usually the boy or girl who 
has found parental support—some- 
times from over-fond, foolish, or 
badly informed parents, sometimes 
from indifferent or negligent ones— 
and who built up to the objectionable 
pattern by gradual steps in which the 
parents passively or actively con- 
curred. This means that we must 
find or devise measures which will 


prevent the first steps in the develop- 
ment of the unwanted pattern. We 
must be able to deal with illegal 
absence in the stage of incipience. 


Suggested Solutions 


There is, of course, a strong 
temptation to advocate one of the 
Suggestions which readily come to 
mind as this situation is considered. 
We might recast the compulsory at- 
tendance law so that release from 
formal education depends upon the 
achievement of a marketable skill or a 
degree of academic proficiency rather 
than the attainment of a particular 
chronological age. We might even 
advocate the amendment of the 
Social Security Law so that effective, 
producing youth might, while still in 
school, expect regular allowances 
from the government to assure the 
attainment of the highest possible 
social and economic usefulness. 


On the side of sheer coercion, we 
might advocate the requirement of 
regular school attendance on the part 
of the children of a family as a condi- 
tion to the granting of Public Assist- 
ance or other relief. Or, still on the 
side of coercion, we might urge that 
illegal absence for a period of perhaps 
ten days be considered as prima facie 
evidence of delinquency to be dealt 
with in our juvenile courts. 


All of these and other measures 
might be urged together or separately 
to meet the problem presented above, 
and any or all of them might be 
vigorously attacked as discrimina- 
tory, visionary, or unenforceable. 
But such advocacy is not our purpose. 

We set out to demonstrate that 
there is a need for compulsory attend- 
ance at school and that present laws 
do not secure it to us. It is our 
hope that our demonstration has been 
successful. It is at this point that 
the expert in legislation and in social 
planning should take over. 


One final caution is offered: Let us 
not hasten to set up in place of our 
present unenforceable system another 
equally unenforceable. 


Let us think through this problem 
deliberately and carefully, and let 
us devise a program which will no 
longer tolerate for society the in- 
calculable losses attendant upon our 
present inadequate compulsory at- 
tendance laws. 
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Platform of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association is an 
organization of educators dedicated to the enrichment of 
the lives of the boys and girls of the Commonwealth 
through a well developed program of education. This 
Platform is a statement of the ideals by which this goal 
may be attained. Its purpose is to state beliefs and aims, 
and to serve as a guide for further thought and action by 
the members of the profession. 


Since the defense and perpetuation of democracy re- 
quire an educated citizenry, the American system of 
public education is essential to our way of life. It is the 
greatest constructive force at the disposal of democratic 
people and is an indispensable basis of national unity, 
common purpose, and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association believes 
that it is the birthright of every individual to have the 
opportunity to develop his mental, physical, social, and 
moral potentialities through public education. 

The Platform of the Association is directed toward the 
following areas 


1. The Child 


Every child regardless of race, creed, economic status, 
mental ability, or physical handicap should have op- 
portunity for full development in the attitudes, habits, 
skills, and knowledge essential for effective citizenship. 
To this end the Association advocates: 


A. Education for mental, physical, moral, social, 
economic, and civic growth to develop in each child the 
ability to think wisely and to lead or follow intelligently 

B. School health programs which build strong bodies 
and develop good mental attitudes 

C. Guidance services for all pupils at all levels 

D. A wider and more diversified selection of reading 
materials 

E. Improvement in the quality of programs offered by 
motion picture, radio, and television 


Il. The Teacher 


Teaching is a major profession. The best interests of 
the child require that members of the profession have 
certain responsibilities and rights. They are— 


Responsibilities 


A. Sound character, good health, high ideals, and a 
wholesome personality 

B. Preparation based on a rich cultural background, 
thorough knowledge of subject matter, adequate pro- 
fessional education, and a well developed social con- 
sciousness 

C. Growth through continued study of educational, 
professional, and community problems 
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D. Professional membership and participation in local, 
State, and national education associations 

E. Participation and leadership in local, State, and 
national professional and civic organizations, in com- 
munity activities, and in interpreting the schools to the 
public 


Rights 


A. Freedom of speech, worship, press, assembly, and 
thought, subject only to such controls as those of other 
responsible citizens 

B. Participation in determining and carrying out 
school policies to improve existing practices 

C. A professional salary schedule which attracts and 
retains men and women who possess outstanding teaching 
ability 

D. Effective tenure laws balanced by corresponding 
responsibility 

E. Leaves of absence as needed in emergencies such as 
illness and death in the immediate family, and sabbatical 
leaves at approved intervals for restoration of health, 
study, or travel 

F’, Economic security through an adequate retirement 
system 


lll. The School 


The public school is a major influence in our American 
society. School plants and teaching facilities should 
always be given high priority. The Association believes 
that a modern program of education embodies these 
principles: 


A. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, commonly known 
as the three R's, are basic in our instructional program. 

B. In addition to the basic instructional program, to 
meet modern needs, many additional fundamentals are 
necessary. A few of these are instruction in the sciences, 
arts, communications, family living, physical and mental 
health, safety, economic and civic competence, con- 
servation of human and natural resources, and wholesome 
recreation. 

C. The school, in cooperation with the home and the 
church, has a major responsibility in aiding youth to 
develop an understanding, appreciation, and acceptance 
of the moral and spiritual values of our heritage. 

D. The curriculum, student activities, guidance and 
other phases of the school program should be constantly 
evaluated to insure instruction, services, and programs 
that are efficient and adapted to current needs. 

E. School plants should be provided which are adapted 
for the use of learners in various sized groups and varied 
learning situations and are equipped with teaching 
facilities and adequate instructional materials. 


*As approved by the 1960 House of Delegates. The Platform was first adopted 
in 1946, was revised by the Committee on Resolutions in 1951 and 1955 and ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates in those years. 
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IV. Organization and Administration 


To elevate and maintain the professional and ethical 
standards of the teaching profession and its administra- 
tive and supervisory service, competent and dynamic 
leadership is a necessity on the part of the Department of 
Public Instruction, boards of education, and school 
administrators. 

The Association advocates : 

A. Educational opportunities for all children 

B. Opportunities for adults to continue their edu- 
cation in classes especially adapted to their cultural and 
vocational needs 

C. A school year of 180 or more days 

D. Teacher-pupil ratio which permits effective in- 
struction 

E. Reorganization of local school districts into ad- 
ministrative units of sufficient size, resources, and en- 
rolment to insure broad educational opportunities for all 

F. Selection of members of boards of education on a 
non-partisan basis 

G. Channels and procedures through which teachers 
may work effectively and ethically with school boards 
and administrators on questions of salaries, working 
conditions, and school policies 

H. The selection, promotion, and payment of pro- 
fessional personnel in accordance with acceptable pro- 
fessional standards 


V. School Finances 


Public education is basic to the welfare of the local 
community, the State, and the nation, but its support is 
primarily the responsibility of the State. The Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania mandates that the General 
Assembly maintain and support a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools. Since the welfare of our demo- 
cratic nation as a whole is dependent upon an educated 
citizenry, the Federal Government must assist the state 
and local communities with financial support. To these 
ends, the Association advocates: 

A. Support at the State level, increasing with growing 
needs, obtained from a broad base tax program 

B. Liberal support on the school district level through 
a unified system of local taxation 

C. Substantial federal support for education, chan- 
neled through duly constituted State educational 
agencies, leaving the control of education in the State and 
local school district 

D. Basic distribution of State and Federal funds in 
accordance with a formula which recognizes public school 
enrolments as criteria for distribution of funds and which 
tends to insure equalization of educational opportunity 


VI. Public Relations 


Social, economic, and political problems present con- 
stant demands upon each generation. To meet these 
demands, public education contributes to the improve- 
ment of private and public life, law observance, and 
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intelligent participation in civic affairs. To encourage 
improved public relations between the school and the 
community, the Association advocates : 

A. An intensified program using all phases of mass 
media to interpret completely and accurately the aims, 
practices, achievements, and needs of public education 

B. National, regional, and local movements among 
parents, teachers, and other interested citizens’ groups to 
safeguard the welfare of children and to bring the school, 
the home, and the community into a cooperative relation- 
ship 

C. Community and school visitations, workshops, con- 
ferences, and the utilization of all community resources 
by the school 


VII. Higher Education 


The shortage of trained manpower in almost every 
endeavor makes it imperative that provisions be made so 
that all competent high school graduates desiring to do so 
may have the advantage of college or university edu- 
cation. We believe that the Commonwealth should sub- 
stantially increase financial support for higher education 
through scholarships and other means. 


VIll. Education and Democracy 


The democratic ideals of our republic are based upon 
the belief that human freedoms are paramount. The 
defense, preservation, and perpetuation of these ideals 
depend upon a citizenry educated to interpret and defend 
our American heritage. It is important that everyone 
recognize and appreciate the inherent values of our 
democracy. The intrinsic worth of the individual must 
be safeguarded and his freedom guaranteed. To this end 
the Association reaffirms these convictions: 

A. Society is responsible for the education of all 
children. 

B. The rights, privileges, and responsibilities of living 
in a democracy should be taught and exemplified by a 
dedicated profession. 

C. Participation in the civic affairs of the community 
by all of its members is essential for the further ad- 
vancement of our democracy 


IX. Professional Relationships 


The welfare of the child and the challenges facing public 
education require a dedicated and united profession. The 
Association reaffirms these principles: 

A. To establish a united profession, all professional 
personnel should be members of the National Education 
Association, the Pennsylvania State Education Associ- 
ation, and affiliated local associations. Through such 
professional unity the teaching personnel will be able to 
insure better educational benefits for children. 

B. A dedicated member of the profession is frank, 
honest, and sincere in his professional relationships, has 
respect for other members of the profession, and loves 
children and recognizes with sympathetic understanding 
their potentialities. 
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“FAREWEL MY BOK. ..” 


Whan that the month of May is comen, 
And that | here the foules synge, 

And that the floures gynnen for to 
Spryngen—Farewel my bok. . . 

May’s song of summer is distracting, 
indeed. For, May is a “perfumed” 
word. It means fresh and sunny air. 
It means glad days and merry. It means 
youth, love, music, and ail that is 
beautiful in life. 

In May, the whole world is young— 
and care’s as light as a feather. 

What is so sweet and dear 

As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of day 
And the dauntless youth of the year! 
May goes before, to make the paths of 

June more beautiful. 


LAW DAY—USA 


The observance of Law Day on May 1 
awakens our appreciation of Law as 4 
“majestic edifice’ sheltering us from 
harm. 

The safety of the people is the highest 
law. Our freedoms and rights were 
hammered out of centuries of lawful 
history, and no other system has pro- 
duced the individual freedom we en- 
joy in America. 

Laws are founded on nature—the 
instinct of self-preservation. The cop 
on the beat, the lawyer pleading a 
case, the judge on the bench, the fine 
print on the paper—are there for your 
protection. Laws are not masters, but 
servants, and he rules them who obeys 
them. 

The law obeys custom. It copies the 
eternal laws as far as we can read 
them. Hence, good laws are pro- 
duced by bad manners, and only rogues 
feel the restraint of the law: 

No man e’er felt the halter draw 

with good opinion of the law. 

Reason is the life of the law. Law 
governs man, and reason governs law. 
Where law ends, tyranny begins. 

Law is a bulwark against chaos. It 
is a form of order. Hence good law 
means good order. There can be no 
peace without law: 

Her seat is the bosom of God, 
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Her voice the harmony of the world. 
The Law—it has honored us, now let 
us honor it. 


SOMEWHERE ELSE... 


“We're going to see the world this 
summer, proudly announced father. 
“Gee, Dad!’’ protested Junior, ‘Let's 
go somewhere else!” 

What is a vacation but somewhere 
else? It’s breakfast in London, lunch 
in New York, dinner in ‘Frisco, and 
baggage in Rio. It’s boarding the gold- 
fish out while the family goes fishing. 
It’s a postcard from Alcatraz saying 
“Wish you were here!’ It’s where 
you can't get French toast in France, 
Cornish hen in Cornwall, nor ham- 
burg in Hamburg. It’s Miami, land 
flowing with silk and money, with 
Cadillacs and stuffed shirts in winter 
and Fords and stuffed shorts in summer. 

The one book that can tell you where 
to go—is your checkbook. Sunburn 
comes at premium prices. One chap 
stayed home because “we took a 
pay-later vacation last year.” An- 
other, because, ‘| had to support the 
government. And a third couldn't 
afford a trip to Europe because, “our 
dollars made the trip without us.’’ 

Maybe you should take the hint of 
the sign in the Travel Bureau window, 
“Why don’t you go away?” 

Or why not spend your vacation 
right in your backyard? Your friends 
will know the kind of person you are— 
sensible, imaginative, home-loving, and 


broke. 


LIVING YOUR AGE 


At the Conference on Aging a 
humorous oldster introduced a resolu- 
tion against it. Another spirited Old 
Timer declared, ‘If | can’t get fun out 
of retirement, I’m going back to work.” 

These are proper sentiments to key- 
note Retirement Month (May). 

It’s not miserable to be old; it’s 
miserable not to be capable of living 
your age. Perhaps we should think 
less about the number of years we have 
been living and concentrate more on 
getting the best out of life whatever 


age we may be. Our greatest capital 
asset is our unexpired years—and the 
important thing is not how many years, 
but how much life in your years! 

Activity till the end of life is the way 
to grow old. A person with 100 
interests is four times as alive as one 
with only 25. Far from needing to 
discard tensions, we require them at 
every age to accomplish what we're 
put here to perform. 

You are old when you do more and 
more for the last time and less and less 
for the first time. | like the old codger 
who exclaimed, ‘Spare time, my eye! 
| have so much else to do now, | often 
wonder how | ever had time before 
for my business!” 

But leave it to George Bernard 
Shaw to give us the clincher: “‘l want 
to be thoroughly used before | die, and 
| want to die gloriously solvent—in- 
tellectually, morally, and financially.” 


“INITIATIVE ON FIRE” 


This pungent phrase might be applied 
to the millions of graduates exploding 
from our schools and colleges. 

From these ‘‘launching pads,’ the 
graduate projects his thinking miles 
ahead. The poor graduate is not the 
one without a cent, but the one 
without a dream. For a satisfactory 
life he must have food, shelter, and 
something to brag about. 

No matter how tall his grandpappy 
was, he must do his own growing— 
and not itch for something he’s not 
willing to scratch for. 

He cannot dream himself into a 
character, but must forge and hammer 
himself one. Whether life grinds him 
down or polishes him up depends on 
what he’s made of. 

If he does his best today, he'll be 
hard to beat tomorrow. Most of the 
half-doing in this life comes from half- 
wanting. 

Difficulties are intended to make 
a man better, not bitter. Inthe presence 
of trouble, some grow wings, others 
buy crutches. 

In the crude, but clear words of the 
child: “‘It’s jes doin’ my doggondest 
to be the bestest that | is.” 
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Educational 
Interests 





Is the PSEA a Lobby? 


One of the leading Metropolitan 
newspapers in March and early 
April published a series of lengthy 
front page articles under the title 
“Our Confused School System.” One 
of the leading stories dealt with “The 
Teachers’ Lobby’—a report on the 
activities of the PSEA. 

Most lay people reading this article 
probably concluded that the PSEA 
spent most of its time and money 
fighting for selfish purposes, namely, 
ever higher salaries for its members. 
They would also assume that our pro- 
fessional Association didn’t show 
any serious concern for the education 
of children. 


What Are the Facts? 


The April JoURNAL carried a cal- 
endar of the major conferences and 
regional meetings scheduled for April, 
May, and June. Twenty-eight meet- 
ings lasting from one to three days 
are listed. Approximately one-half 
of these are sponsored by and to a 
large extent financed by the PSEA 
or its Local Branches. Check the 
activities and you will find that 
these are all professional meetings 
for teachers working in various sub- 
ject fields—the purpose, the improve- 
ment of instruction. A calendar of 
the events of all of the activities of 
the PSEA for a complete year shows 
that our Association provides an 
opportunity for all teachers to meet 
and work with others in their special 
area of interest. 

In recent weeks it has been my 
privilege to meet with and discuss 
the year’s activities with our numer- 
ous committees. Anyone familiar 
with the work of the Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence Commission, the 
Committee on Expanded Services, 
the Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, the Local Branch Com- 
mittee, the Student PSEA-PFTA 
Committee, or the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards would be proud of the 
deep interest and constant support 
given by our Association to any 
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activity that leads to the improve- 
ment of the work in the classrooms of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Treasurer's report for the 
year ending June 30, 1960, shows re- 
ceipts of $789,850.55. The Com- 
mittee on Legislation spent $9,132.38; 
Retirement Problems, $1,016.61. Let's 
assume that the salaries of staff 
members who give a large portion of 
their time to legislation, the secre- 
tarial service, cost of headquarters 
space, and other necessary expenses 
connected with legislation would 
amount to ten times the figures listed 
above. While this is probably a 
ridiculously high figure, it still would 
total less than one-seventh of our 
income. 


Is the PSEA a Lobby? 


Of course it is and a good one. 
We would not be carrying out our 
responsibilities if we did not work 
vigorously for increasing financial 
support for Pennsylvania schools 
and also for better salaries for teach- 
ers. 

We have also always worked tire- 
lessly for school buildings, better 
equipment, and adequate supplies 
and materials for Pennsylvania's 
children. 

It has been my privilege to partici- 
pate in legislative work for over 
fifteen years. During that period 
I have never known the PSEA to 
support legislation that could not be 
identified as leading to improved 
education. Our Association has played 
a major part in securing the passage 
of every significant law that has 
improved the financing of education 
during the last twenty-five years. 
I shudder to think what our schools 
might be like had it not been for the 
outstanding work of the so-called 
PSEA lobby. 

We are proud of our legislative 
activities. We also hope that the 
citizens of Pennsylvania realize our 
professional Association is also much 
more than a lobby—G. BAKER 
THOMPSON, President, PSEA, Dela- 
ware County 


The Governor's Committee 
on Education Reports 


Because of the ever changing scene 
in legislative halls in Harrisburg and 
in Washington, it seems appropriate 
to say that the statements which 
follow should be indicated as the 
status on April 11, 1960. 

At the State level the newspapers 
are replete with bold headlines an- 
nouncing that on April 10 Governor 
Lawrence presented the long awaited 
report from the special education 
study committee to the Legislature. 
During the previous week the daily 
press was filled with headlines, first 
on a leak which resulted in the di- 
vulgence of the contents of the 
report before the date anticipated; 
the formal presentation by the chair- 
man of the committee, Lieutenant 
Governor John Morgan Davis, to 
Governor Lawrence on April 5; 
and finally the formal presentation of 
the report by Governor Lawrence to 
the General Assembly on April 10. 


The report undoubtedly ranks with 
the historic studies that have been 
made of the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania and their needs. It contains 
145 recommendations for future ac- 
tion along the broad front of educa- 
tion from kindergarten through col- 
lege. It is the result of a year-long 
work of a thirty-member lay com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor as 
a result of a House Resolution in the 
1959 session calling for such a study 
and a subsequent appropriation of 
$300,000 to carry forward the work. 

This report recommends a program 
which by 1969-70 would add $361.8 
million to the total cost of educa- 
tion. A number of the recommenda- 
tions, Governor Lawrence indicated, 
could be made effective by executive 
order. He stated he would have 
Superintendent Charles H. Boehm 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Administrative Secretary David 
H. Kurtzman, and Executive Secre- 
tary Walter Giesey analyze the com- 
mittee’s recommendations and _ in- 
form him of those which can be im- 
plemented by executive order. 

Insofar as legislative action is 
concerned, Governor Lawrence pro- 
posed a special bipartisan legislative 
committee of both the House and 
Senate to handle the legislative prob- 
lems. The committee and the ex- 
ecutive staff are, indeed, deserving 
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of commendation for the far-reaching 
study and recommendations which 
they have made. It should be noted, 
however, that the report is not 
unanimous. A number of dissents 
were included in the report as sub- 
mitted, chief of which were those 
by Mrs. Jeanette Reibman, chairman 
of the House Education Committee 
and a member of the Governor's 
Committee. 

Mrs. Reibman’s major dissents 
were not against the objectives and 
purposes but rather the procedures 
that were proposed to attain these 
objectives. Chief of these had to do 
with the process of reorganization of 
our present small school districts into 
larger districts, the proposed revision 
for teacher training and certification, 
and the revision of the subsidy pro- 
posals. 

At this writing it is not clear what 
the future holds with reference to this 
report and its recommendations. 
Certainly it must be recognized as a 
challenge for action to a!l those who 
are interested in modifying our cur- 
rent school program to the end that 
it may be more effective in meeting 
current needs. In the words of 
Governor Lawrence, “we would be 
unfaithful trustees, indeed, if we did 
not act now in anticipation of future 
prohlems; if we considered that our 
own limited terms of service-absolved 
us of responsibility of adopting now— 
in this session—the guide lines which 
will lead us to a consistent improve- 
ment in our educational program for 
the years to come.” 

The PSEA welcomes this report 
from the committee and its far- 
reaching recommendations. It will 
be carefully read, its recommenda- 
tions and procedures evaluated with- 
out bias “for future action which can 
give Pennsylvania the most effective 
educational program in the Nation.”’ 


PSEA Program 


In accordance with the action of 
the House of Delegates the PSEA 
program on salaries and subsidies is 
now in bill form. These proposals 
were introduced in the General As- 
sembly on March 20. The PSEA 
subsidy bill is H.B. 1026; the salary 
bill, H.B. 1027. 

We extend our thanks to the spon- 
sors of these bills who were eager to 
lend their names and efforts to a 
program that would advance educa- 
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tional opportunity for the children 
of the Commonwealth. 
The sponsors are 


Majority party 


K. LeRoy Irvis, Allegheny Co. 
Louis Rovansek, Cambria Co. 
Robert K. Hamilton, Beaver Co. 
John F. Bonner, Carbon Co. 
William J. Reidenbach, Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

Arthur O. Guesman, Allegheny Co. 


Minority party 


Ray C. Goodrich, Potter Co. 
Clyde R. Dengler, Delaware Co. 
William G. Buchanan, Indiana Co. 
William K. Knecht, Schuylkill Co. 
Lester H. Zimmerman, Juniata 
Co. 

M, H. Goldstein, Allegheny Co. 

(1027 only) 

Three PSEA bills on the reorgani- 
zation of school districts will be 
introduced shortly. These will have 
as their major purpose the continued 
enlargement through mergers, join- 
tures, and union districts of local 
school districts; will require a re- 
vision of county plans in each of the 
counties; will look forward to ap- 
proval of new county plans locally 
and by the State Council of Educa- 
tion, and finally will anticipate a 
larger unit of administration which 
for want of a better term might be 
designated as an intermediate unit 
of administration. It is our belief 
that the hope for larger school dis- 
tricts and larger units of administra- 
tion is by a gradual process.of growth 
rather than by efforts arbitrarily to 
redistrict the State from 2000 school 
districts to 200 or less at one fell 
swoop. 

Weare happy to report that among 
our membership and among mem- 
bers of the General Assembly there is 
strong sentiment that the time is at 
hand for a revision of the mandated 
teachers’ salary schedule and also 
the subsidy formula. 

The days ahead will be interesting. 
Education undoubtedly will continue 
to be a topic of discussion and action 
in the legislative halls at Harrisburg. 
Whatever the outcome we are glad 
that public education is one of the top 
priorities in the legislative halls at 
Harrisburg during this session. 


Federal 
We had hoped that at this time we 


could report that President Ken- 
nedy’s educational proposal would 
have cleared either the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor or 
the Senate Committee. Lengthy 
hearings have been held in each of 
these committees. Proponents and 
opponents have been heard. The 
NEA has been vigorous in its sup- 
port. The PSEA in accordance with 
its resolution at the recent Con- 
vention has consistently given sup- 
port. We shall continue to do so un- 
til the issue is resolved at the federal 
level. 


Two Pennsylvania Principals 


Win Awards 


Carolyn Patterson, principal of the 
Linden elementary school, Pittsburgh, 
and Joseph Mamana, principal of the 
Governor George Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton, were among twelve 
public school principals who won 
“Principal of the Year’ awards spon- 
sored by the Arthur C. Croft Publi- 
cations. They will receive engraved 
scrolls and will be honored in their 
local communities. 


Criteria used by the national 
panel of judges in choosing the prin- 
cipals were “...evidence that the 
principal was a dedicated profes- 
sional, a creative thinker, a good 
decision-maker, an effective doer, 
a faculty leader, an inspiring super- 
visor of instruction, a counselor and 
leader of students, a spokesman for 
the school to parent and community.” 


Miss Patterson was the only wom- 
an so honored. She was guest of the 
Linden PTA and the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education at their meetings 
in April. 


School Board Leadership 


in America 


Two hundred sixty copies of “School 
Board Leadership in America” have 
been bought by Pennsylvanians since 
its publication, according to a report 
received by the author, Edward M. 
Tuttle. The list price of the book is 
$5, and it may be purchased from 
the publisher, The Interstate Printers 
& Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson 
Street, Danville, Illinois. 

The book was reviewed in the New 
Books section of the January, 1959, 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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Ciara E. CocKERILLE, professor 
of education at Westminster College, 
has been acclaimed Woman of the 
Year for 1961 by Pennsylvania State 
University. A native of Altoona who 
later returned to her hometown as 
elementary teacher, principal, and 
supervisor of schools, Doctor Cock- 
erille has devoted her entire life to 
education. 

‘The area where I believe I have 
made the greatest contribution to 
education,” she says, “is in speaking 
to teacher groups in workshops, 
institutes, and in-service activities.” 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
carries Doctor Cockerille’s contribu- 
tion in the form of a monthly column, 
Dear Miss North. This feature of the 
JOURNAL has been rated by readers as 
one of the most widely read in the 
publication. 

Doctor Cockerille is the fourth 
woman to win the Penn State award 
since it was established in 1958 “to 
honor an outstanding woman.” She 
will be formally cited during alumni 
reunion exercises, June 17. 

Doctor Cockerille, who served as 
assistant superintendent of Arm- 
strong County schools between her 
Altoona and Westminster assign- 
ments, also has taught summer ses- 
sion and extension classes for the 
University and summer school at 
Indiana State College and West 
Virginia University. 

Author of a wide variety of text 
and church materials, Doctor Cocker- 
ille was chairman for three years 
and a member for six years of the 
PSEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
a member of Governor Leader's Ad- 
visory Council, a member of the 
Fulbright Seminar in Comparative 
Education for School Administrators, 
and a member of the Advisory Board 
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to the Altoona campus of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

She has been active over the years 
in the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Soroptimist 
International, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the 
Society for Crippled Children, and 
Girl Scouts. 


Schaeffer Scholarship 
Applications Available 


A $500 scholarship for advanced 
study in education will .be offered 
this year to a Pennsylvania teacher 
by the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund, the Department of Public In- 
struction has announced. 

The scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Department, on proper forms, not 
later than June |, 1961. The appli- 
cant must bea citizen of Pennsylvania 
at the time the award is made, a 
teacher, and the holder of a bachelor’s 
degree from any college recognized 
by the State Council of Education. 
Application forms may be secured 
by writing Lester F. Johnson, di- 
rector, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer, who was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. 


French and Spanish 
Tests on Request 

A test for units one and two and a 
test for units one through four of the 
Glastonbury Audio-Lingual Materials 
are available in French and Spanish 
from the Modern Foreign Language 
Specialist, Bureau of Curriculum 
Services, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. A recording 
of tests may be obtained by providing 
a 1200-foot tape. 


Spanish Teachers Available 

The Cordell Hull Foundation for 
International Education plans to 
make five native Spanish teachers 
available to the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. It is suggested that a 
school requesting the services of a 
Spanish teacher contact Modern For- 
eign Language Specialist, Bureau of 
Curriculum Services, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 











Dear Miss North: 

Our Superintendent has asked our 
local education organization to take 
charge of the new teacher orientation 
program in September. The new 
teachers will report for two days before 
school begins. Can you give me some 
suggestions for an orientation program? 


Lyne Lake 
Dear Lyne: 


Early in the two days’ program 
should be a time when the new teach- 
ers hear the philosophy of the school 
system discussed by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the President of 
the School Board, the Director of 
Curriculum, and at least one class- 
room teacher. Follow this with an 
interpretation of the handbook and 
any other written school policies. 

Another session might be centered 
upon your education association and 
its place in the school program. 
Officers and committee chairmen 
should have opportunity to show to 
the new teachers the work of the 
organization. This meeting should be 
so planned that they can sense the 
importance and value that your group 
places on professional activity. Some- 
times we complain that new teachers 
do not join our professional groups. 
Often they do not understand how the 
organizations are a part of the life and 
philosophy of the school. 

You will have two groups of new 
teachers, beginning teachers and ex- 
perienced teachers who have come 
from other districts. Consider asking 
the teachers who began teaching in 
1960 to plan a social activity for the 
beginning teachers of 1961. Ask 
another group to entertain the new 
experienced teachers. It is easier to 
meet a few people at a time than to 
meet the faculty en masse. 

If your teachers are strangers to the 
area, plan a sightseeing bus trip of the 
school district. Invite PTA, civic, 
and educational leaders to join in this 
trip. 

Congratulations to your organiza- 
tion for being chosen for an important 
job. 

Sincerely, 


Mong Weve 
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PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


March 9 - April 10, 1961 


— 





CENTRAL-WESTERN REGION 


Betty Jane Orms, Greater Johnstown 
lla Rea, Armstrong County 


EASTERN REGION 


Dorothy M. Balliet, Whitehall Twp. 

Donald W. McPherson, Hellertown- 
Lower Saucon 

Arthur J. Oplinger, Hellertown-Lower 
Saucon 

William A. Szabo, Hellertown-Lower 


Saucon 


MIDWESTERN REGION 


Addison S. Anderson, Rochester 
Ruth A. Johnson, Hickory Twp. 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 
Robert McCullough, Warren County 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Donald A. Blake, Delaware County 
Jane M. Campbell, Delaware County 
Marie M. Conway, Philadelphia 

Carl R. Engle, Yeadon 

Settimio J. Fedeli, Philadelphia 
Armand L. Freas, Ridley Twp. 

Donald C. Jenkins, Radnor Twp. 
Theodore S. Morgan, Delaware County 


Marghrita L. Oneil, Delaware County 
Eugene Pertchack, Delaware County 
Harold W. Ripley, Delaware County 

Virginia M. Wintzer, Delaware County 


SOUTHERN REGION 

Hugh M. Miller, York County 
William E. Nyer, York County 
Carroll T. Posey, York County 
Frederick P. Sample, York County 
Freeland E. Shaffer, York County 
Gordon A. Stamets, York County 
J. Robert Stover, York County 
Robert P. Tschop, York County 
Jay P. Yinger, York County 


WESTERN REGION 


Evelyn N. Baxter, Baldwin High School, 
Allegheny County 

Anna A. Boxel, W. Allegheny Jt. 
Schools, Allegheny County 

Thomas A. Brady, Moon 
Allegheny County 

Yolande G. Conte, Baldwin High 
School, Allegheny County 

Mrs. Jean Vairo Delia, New Kensington 

Emil J. DiLorenzo, Westinghouse Val- 
ley Area, Allegheny County 

John L. George, New Kensington 

Louis L. Gold, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 


Union, 


Howard Gracey, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Jane G. Keebler, W. Allegheny Jt. 
Schools, Allegheny County 

Fred A. Hunt, Hampton Twp., Alle- 
gheny County 

H. Winifred King, Moon 
Allegheny County 

William Kuznik, Westmoreland 
County. 
Mrs. Carolyn D. Leffler, Westinghouse 
Valley Area, Allegheny County 
William Marlin, Ill, Shaler Twp., Alle- 
gheny County 

F. A. McCormack, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Frances Meutz, W. Allegheny Jt. 
Schools, Allegheny County 

John C. Miller, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Roy R. Potts, Moon Union, Allegheny 
County 

Thelma Rommes, Carnegie 

Frank D. Rovilea, Jr., Coraopolis, 
Allegheny County 

Mary M. Rovilea, Allegheny County 

Thomas Sliwiak, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 

Anthony F. Taormina, Moon Union, 
Allegheny County 

Violet Wacker, Moon Union, Alle- 
gheny County 


Union, 





PSEA Life Members Roll InI 


The tempo of life memberships at 
PSEA Headquarters is gaining 
momentum. The response to April as 
Life Membership Month is most en- 
couraging. 


The president of each of the Regions 
has sent a special letter to each Local 
Branch and County Chapter asking 
that efforts be made to attain their 
life membership quotas. 


We pay special tribute to Allegheny 
County as the first of our large county 
chapters to attain and exceed its goal 
oi $21,085. It now has 117 life mem- 
bers and has thus exceeded its quota 
by over $2,000 


We are also happy to report that 
we are continuing to receive life 
memberships from Allegheny County. 
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Retirement Alert 


In the Retirement Alert article 
in the April issue of the JOURNAL 
you were promised an explanation 
of the options a member may elect at 
retirement. 

If you wish to make provision for 
your beneficiary you may elect one 
of four options. In each case the 
maximum retirement allowance is re- 
duced in order that benefits be 
available for the designated bene- 
ficiary. 

While the short formula is a quick 
and easy way to estimate retirement 
allowances, it is not actually used 
by the Retirement Board to compute 
them, and cannot be used to ac- 
curately compute your allowances 
under the options you may elect. 
In reality a maximum superannua- 
tion retirement allowance is made up 
of two parts: the employe’s annuity 


and the State annuity: 

(1) The employe’s annuity is based on 
the contributor’s accumulated de- 
ductions (contributions and interest). 
It is the quotient derived by dividing 
the annuity value of one dollar into 
the accumulated deductions. The 
annuity value of one dollar varies 
according to age at retirement. 

(2) The State annuity consists of 
these parts: (a) a State annuity 
which is based on the formula 1/140 
times final salary, times number of 
years of credited service; (b) a fur- 
ther State annuity for service prior 
to 1919 which is based on the formula 
1/140 times final salary, times the 
number of years of service prior to 
1919; (c) an additional State an- 
nuity which is derived by  sub- 
tracting the employe’s annuity from 
the State annuity minus any further 
State annuity. 
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Example: 

Miss Green had accumulated de- 
ductions amounting to $10,204.20. 
The annuity value of $1 for a female 
of her age, 62, is $11.338. Included 
in her forty years of service there 
were two years of service prior to 
1919. Her final salary was $5,000. 
Her retirement would be computed 
in this way: 


Employe’s annuity— 


($10,204.20-+ $11.338) = $900 
State annuity— 
(a) State ' 
anise x $5000= $1000 
(b) further 
State — 2 
sanaiiny 1a x $5600= $80 
(c) additional 
State annuity 
$1600 —80 —900 = $620 
oan SEO 
Total max. allowance per yr. $3200 


The value of your allowance at re- 
tirement includes not only your ac- 
cumulated deductions but also the 
value of your State annuity at re- 
tirement. The former includes both 
your contributions and interest they 
have earned. The latter is the prod- 
uct of your State annuity times the 
annuity value of one dollar. The 
annuity value of one dollar varies 
according to age at retirement. 


If you want your beneficiary to 
receive a lump sum payment of the 
balance of the funds credited to 
your account either as accumulated 
deductions or as the value of your 
State annuity at retirement or both, 
you should elect one of the three 
choices under Option |. 

In Option | (a) you elect to take 
a reduced employe’s annuity in order 
that your beneficiary will receive the 
balance of funds credited to your 
account as accumulated deductions: 


Example: 

Had Miss Green elected Option 
| (a), her employe’s annuity would 
be reduced from $900 to $736.81 
($900 x .8409). This plus her State 
annuity of $2300 would give her a 
retirement allowance of $3,036.81 
per year. Upon her death after two 
years of retirement, her beneficiary 
would receive $8,730.58 as the bal- 
ance of her accumulated deductions. 
That is her accumulated deductions 
of $10,204.20 minus $1,473.62 ($736.- 
81, her reduced employe’s annuity 
times two years). 
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In Option | (b) you elect to take 
a reduced State annuity in order 
that your beneficiary will receive 
the balance of funds credited to your 
account as the value of your State 
annuity at retirement. 


Example: 


Had Miss Green elected Option | 
(b), her State annuity would be re- 
duced from $2,300 to $1,934.07 
($2300 x .8409). This, plus her em- 
ploye’s annuity. of $900, would give 
her a total retirement allowance per 
year of $2,834.07. Upon her death 
after two years of retirement, her 
beneficiary would receive $20,813.16 
as the balance of the value of her 
State annuity at retirement. That is 
the value of her State annuity at re- 
tirement in the amount of $24,681.30 
minus $3,868.14 ($1,934.07—her re- 
duced State annuity times two years). 


In Option | (c) you elect to take 
both a reduced employe’s annuity 
and a reduced State annuity in order 
that your beneficiary will receive the 
balance of funds credited to your 
account both as your accumulated 
deductions and as the value of your 
State annuity at retirement. 


Example: 


Had Miss Green elected Option | 
(c), her employe’s annuity would be 
reduced from $900 to $736.81. Her 
State annuity would be reduced from 
$2,300 to $1,934.07 and her total 
retirement allowance per year would 
be $2,670.88 per year. Upon her 
death after two years of retirement, 
her beneficiary would receive $29,- 
543.74 as the balance of funds credited 
to her account both as her accumu- 
lated deductions and as the value of 
her State annuity at retirement. That 
is her accumulated deductions in the 
amount of $10,204.20 plus the value 
of her State annuity at retirement in 
the amount of $24,681.30 or a total 
of $34,885.50 minus $5,341.76 ($2,- 
670.88, her reduced allowance times 
two years). 


In Option 2, you elect to take a 
reduced allowance so that upon your 
death your beneficiary will continue 
to receive your reduced allowance 
until his or her death. The amount 
of the reduced allowance is based 
on your age and sex and the age and 
sex of your beneficiary. 


Example: 

Had Miss Green elected Option 2, 
so that upon her death her younger 
sister, age 55, would continue to 
receive her allowance, the maximum 
allowance of $3,200 per year would 
be reduced to $2,242.24 ($3,200 x 
.7007, the factor for a female age 
62 with a female beneficiary age 55). 
Upon Miss Green's death, her sister 
would continue to receive $2,242.24 
per year until her death. 

In Option 3, you elect to take a 
reduced allowance so that upon your 
death your beneficiary will continue 
to receive one-half your reduced 
allowance until his or her death. 
Again the amount of the reduced 
allowance is based on your age and 
sex and the age and sex of your 
beneficiary. 


Example: 

Had Miss Green elected Option 3, 
so that upon her death her younger 
sister would receive one-half her 
allowance, the maximum allowance 
of $3,200 per year would be reduced 
to $2,349.12 ($3,200 x .7341, the fac- 
tor for a female age 62 with a female 
beneficiary age 55). Upon Miss 
Green's death her sister would con- 
tinue to receive $1,174.56 (one-half 
of $2,349.12). 

Upon the death of your beneficiary 
under both Options 2 and 3, all pay- 
ments cease and whatever remains of 
the present value of your allowance 
at retirement is retained in the 
Retirement Fund. 


Example: 

Miss Green lived for three years 
after retiring and electing Option 2. 
During that time she received a total 
of $6,726.72. After her death her 
sister lives for seven years and dies 
at age 65. During that period she 
received a total of $15,695.68. Be- 
tween them they received a total of 
$22,422.40. The balance of the 
present value of Miss Green's allow- 
ance at retirement, $12,463.10 ($34,- 
885.50 —$22,422.40) remains in the 
Retirement Fund. 

In Option 4, you elect some other 
benefit which is the actuarial equiv- 
alent of the regular retirement allow- 
ance. 

All the computations presented in 
this article are made without reduc- 
tion by an offset because of integra- 
tion of the Retirement System with 
Social Security. 
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'61Convention Will Represent 


Largest Membership in 
NEA History 


Delegates to the Atlantic City 
Convention of the NEA and _ its 
Representative Assembly, June 25- 
30, will represent the largest mem- 
bership in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

General session speakers will in- 
clude Sir Ronald Gould of England, 
who is president of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, and The Rev- 
erend James H. Robinson, founder 
and pastor of the Church of the 
Master, New York City. 

During the week, NEA Com- 
mittees, Commissions, and Depart- 
ments will report to the membership 
and sponsor programs on current 
educational issues. Officers will be 
elected and Resolutions determining 
NEA policy will be adopted at the 
business sessions. 

Amendments to the NEA By- 
Laws which will be presented for vote 
appear on page 42 of the April issue 
of the NEA Journal. 

On Thursday afternoon, a score 
of programs will deal with “Promising 
New Practices in Education.”’ 

On Saturday, following the Con- 
vention, the NEA Division of Travel 
Service and the NEA Committee on 
International Relations will sponsor 
a special “Day at the UN.” Persons 
interested should write to the NEA 
Division of Travel Service, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
a & om 


Pennsylvania Participation 


State delegation meetings will be 
held Monday and Wednesday morn- 
ing from 7:00 to 9:00 o'clock and on 
Thursday from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. 

On Sunday evening, June 25, Penn- 
sylvania delegates and their friends 
are invited to join in an informal 
open house and get-together in the 
Rose Room of the Traymore Hotel 
following the evening general session. 
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Our State delegates will number 
111. We anticipate about 200 local 
delegates will be in attendance to 
participate in the meetings of the 
Representative Assembly. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
Room 204 of the Traymore Hotel. 
President G. Baker Thompson in- 
vites all delegates, members of the 
Association, and their friends to 
make use of our Headquarters Room. 


Summer Program Announced 
tor Vocational and Practical 


Arts 


Tne Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts summer conference is 
scheduled for Eagles Mere, June 20- 
22. Conference theme selected is 
Accepting the Challenge,’ according 
to Hester Munden, president of the 
Department. 

Vocational education proposals for 
the next decade will be discussed at 
the opening session June 20 at 2:00 
p.m. James Pearson, assistant com- 
missioner and director of the Division 
of Vocational Education from the 
United States Office of Education, 
will discuss the present status of the 
program and point up the needs for 
the next decade. Educational leaders 
in the areas of Agriculture, Business, 
Distributive, Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts, and Trade and In- 
dustrial Education will serve as panel 
participants. Doctor Pearson's pre- 
sentation and panel participation pro- 
posals will generate widespread dis- 
cussion among the interested groups. 
These discussions should point the 
way for the Department of Vocational 
and Practical Arts program planning. 

Wednesday's program will be di- 
rected to the teachers in the fields of 
Vocational and Practical Arts. The 
program will be developed by the 
section officers emphasizing ways of 
improving and expanding the edu- 
cational program in each of the 
specialized fields. 

“And Gladly Teach” is the topic 
for the closing session of the con- 
ference on Thursday morning, June 
22, at 10:00 am. Joseph W. Hobbs, 





Joseph W. Hobbs 
superintendent of schools, Mason 
County, Illinois, will challenge all to 
return and gladly teach. Doctor 
Hobbs is a well known educator in 
Illinois and a popular speaker at 
teachers’ meetings throughout the 
country. 

The conference program is planned 
to be of interest to administrators, 
teachers, and vocational counselors, 
in addition to all members of the De- 
partment of Vocational and Practical 
Arts. 

The Forest Inn, Eagles Mere, 
serves as conference headquarters. 


PR Workshop Dates Set 


The sixth annual Public Relations 
Workshop has been scheduled for 
September 22-23 at the Penn Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg, according to 
Mrs. Sara Walters, chairman of the 
PR Committee. 

Special plans are being made to 
include sessions on practical public 
relations for administrators as well as 
PR chairmen in the local units. An 
announcement flier is planned for 
distribution in May and complete 
details will be mailed to potential 
delegates early in September. The 
Workshop is open to any interested 
educator. Local Branches and County 
Chapters are urged to make plans 
now to send delegates. 

Mrs. Dorothy Horner has been 
named chairman of the PR Workshop 
committee. 


New Delhi to Host WCOTP 


The 1961 Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession will be in New 
Delhi, India, August 1-7. “Educa- 
tion for Responsibility’’ will be the 
subject for the discussions. 

Representing the PSEA at the 
WCOTP meeting in New Delhi will be 
G. Baker Thompson, President. 
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Secondary School Principals Announce 


Workshop Schedule 


The Pennsylvania Branch, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, announces the schedule 
for its spring and summer discussion 
workshops. Given below are the ten 
problems to be considered, the service 
centers, chairmen, coordinators, and 
the dates of the workshops. 

O. Meredith Parry, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, is chair- 
man of the research and planning 
committee. Edwin B. Keim of 
Cheltenham Senior High School, El- 
kins Park, is president of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals Section of 
PSEA this year. 


The problems selected for study 
are: 


1. How can we utilize the potential 
of the Summer School? 


2. What means are available to 
orient and prepare teachers so 
they can adjust to the necessities 
of the new instructional program? 


3. What is a reasonable day's ac- 
tivity for a high school pupil? 

4. Do we improve the utilization of 
teacher time through the tech- 
niques of team teaching, lay 
readers, etc.? 

5. What is a good “Student Gov- 


ernment’ or Student Council 
program? Are we selling it 
short? 


6. What constitutes a really effec- 
tive physical fitness program? 
What is the relationship of the 
athletic program to it? 

. What is the place of the principal 
in the improvement of instruc- 
tion? 

8. What can we do to help the stu- 
dent who is not achieving at his 
expected level? 

9. What is the place of the teacher 
in the development of an ade- 
quate guidance program? 

10. What can we do to help boys and 

girls develop a sense of values? 


N 


Problems 
Service Center Chairman Coordinator Selected Dates 
Bucknell I. B. Nolan Walter Sauvain 1,6 June 29 
California James J. Harris Frank Naylor 6, 9, 10 June 14 
Drexel Walton Landis George Galphin 4,7, 8,9, 10 June 21, 22 
Edinboro Matthew Hosie Harry Earlley 2 June 19, 20 
Gettysburg OO. Meredith Parry Russell Rosenberger 3 June 20, 21 
Indiana Paul Breon John Davis 3, 4, 10 June 15, 16 
Lehigh Merritt W. Brown Harold Thomas 24.729 May 1,2 _ 
Lock Haven Jack Harringer Harry Moore 6, 9 March 24, 25 
Mansfield Kenneth S. Williams Richard Wilson 7 ot April 26 
Millersville Jack C. Glassburn Clyde Stine 5, 5:0 April 5 
Pittsburgh Wayne Mason George Gould 1, 4,9 April 21 
Slippery Rock William Walters Robert Lowery 6, 8, 9, 10 June 13, 14 


A Formula hws Knadiie 
at Penn Hall 


““A Formula for Leaders” will be 


given to the delegates at the Six- _ 


teenth Annual Leaders Workshop 
which is planned for Penn Hall at 
Chambersburg during the week of 
August 6-11. 

Priority Reservations have gone 
out to the presidents of County 
Chapters, Local Branches, the new 
Area Local Branches, and Local As- 
sociations. No local professional or- 
ganization can afford to miss the ad- 
vantages the Leaders Workshop pro- 
vides for the presidents who will be 
responsible for developing local pro- 
grams. 

The Penn Hall Workshop is de- 
signed primarily to develop new 
leaders of our Local Associations. 
‘The Formula for Leadership”’ it will 
develop will provide practical solu- 
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tions to practical leadership prob- 
lems. Carefully selected work group 
leaders will give detailed instructions 
about how to set up the objectives 
of the Local Association; how to 
put committees to work in an action 
program; how to improve com- 
munications within the Local Associa- 
tion; how to work with adminis- 
trators and school directors; and 
how to develop good attitudes in the 
membership. 

Our new leaders need a background 
of basic general information on the 
PSEA program and on the organiza- 
tion of the State Association. So we 
have scheduled a number of general 
sessions in which there will be specific 
discussions of the Legislative Pro- 
gram and its implications; the legal 
aspects of the teaching profession; 
and desirable membership enrolment 
methods. In the general sessions the 
delegates will hear qualified people 


discuss the basic philosophy of our 
professional Association and the things 
the Association has been doing to im- 
plement its program. 


Following the general sessions there 
will be opportunities for delegates 
to have individual consultations with 
members of the PSEA Staff and pur- 
sue the subjects of the general sessions 
further so that they can relate the 
general information given at the 
sessions to their own _ individual 
problems. 


Staff members will meet the in- 
dividual delegates by appointment 
and discuss with them their Local 
Association programs for the follow- 
ing year as well as propose solutions 
to any anticipated local leadership 
problems. Of particular interest will 
be the scheduling of the Association's 
attorney, Lewis F. Adler, who will 
treat the legal aspects of the teaching 
profession in a large group meeting, 
and then develop the subject further 
in smaller group sessions and in indi- 
vidual consultations. We look for 
this to be one of the most profitable 
aspects of the 1961 Workshop. 


The Committee on Local Branches 
is particularly anxious that the presi- 
dents of the new Area Local Branches 
and Local Associations, which will be 
forming in the County Chapters, 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
get started in their leadership roles. 

Very early in May a Priority 
Reservation Form went out to the 
president of each of our Local 
Branches, County Chapters, and 
their Area Local Branches and Local 
Associations. Space will be at a 
premium and so it will be more im- 
portant than ever for Priority Forms 
to be mailed early to PSEA Head- 
quarters. Executive Committees in 
our Local Associations should confirm 
their president as a delegate to the 
1961 Penn Hall Workshop immediate- 
ly. No other experience can substi- 
tute for the Penn Hall experience in 
getting presidents off to a good start 
as local leaders. 


Learn “The Formula for Leaders” 
at the 1961 Penn Hall Workshop! 


—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretary, 
PSEA 


Consultant, Committee on 
Local Branches, PSEA 
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On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 
yourentire trip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- to these and many more exciting vacationlands 

j j NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK CITY PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ing... everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel CALIFORNIA MEXICO COLORADO ROCKIES 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to FLORIDA WASHINGTON, D, C. COLONIAL VIRGINIA a 
+S ; : ; : UTAH PARKS ALASKA MIAMI BEACH FUNARA 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and CANADA HAWAII NIAGARA FALLS 

the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. YELLOWSTONE EUROPE CARIBBEAN 
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STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to give you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go... and leave the driving to us. 





























CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, l Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 
ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: | ing Greyhound tours from your city! 
NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York | bye Rens anayr ated pny some ag ‘ieee ba 
CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles ] Name 
MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York | Addveas 
YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle | Cit 7 S 
FLORIDA, from Washington, D.C. os RK See Rg 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago _ <r ee in a vacation to 
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Executive Council 


The 1961 Executive Council met 

in the Americana Room, Governor 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Friday evening, 
March 17, at 8:00 o'clock, and Satur- 
day morning, March 18, at 9:00 
o'clock, with President G. Baker 
Thompson presiding. Mrs. Boyd 
opened the Friday evening meeting 
with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Robert 
A. Beebe, Meyer Berkowitz, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Frank T. Dolbear, 
Doris Flick, H. E. Gayman, Joseph J. 
Kata, Floyd H. Kilmer, William H. 
Lee, Mrs. Allene H. Masterson, 
Hester Munden, Ralph Patterson, 
Russell Patterson, Mrs. Althadell C. 
Riden, Daniel A. Rohrbach, Walter 
H. Sauvain, E. Ray Shank, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, G. Baker Thomp- 
son, Jane P. Walker. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Charles H. 
Boehm at the Friday evening meet- 
ing 

Absent but accounted for: Irving 
T. Chatterton, Mrs. Audrey S. Gra- 
ham, J. Alvin Hertzog, Paul W. 
Kutz, Donald McKelvey, David G. 
Olson 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Harry K. Gerlach, chairman, Com- 
mittee to Assist Council in Selection 
of Executive Secretary, Robert Dono- 
van, president, Student PSEA, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 

Minutes—On motion of Russell 
Patterson, seconded by Mrs. Riden, 
Council approved the minutes of the 
February 17-18 meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—President 
Thompson reported on the many 
activities now current in the Associa- 
tion’s program. He reported specifi- 
cally on conferences on our legislative 
program, a joint conference with 
officers of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors 
Association, the Chief School Ad- 
ministrators, and the meeting with 
Region Presidents, at which Mr. 
Koch presented a handbook de- 
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scriptive of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 

He stated that the strength of the 
PSEA and the success of its varied 
activities and program are dependent 
upon all areas of the PSEA united in 
one purpose. From discussions with 
different groups of PSEA, he said he 
was heartened to find that more and 
more it was evident that we are 
operating as a team. 

THE VICE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—Mrs. 
Boyd spoke in a similar vein concern- 
ing the unity of our groups in pro- 
moting the PSEA program. She 
noted with satisfaction the response 
of the members of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers in the Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship campaign. 
STUDENT PSEA—Robert Donovan, 
president, expressed appreciation for 
the opportunity to meet with the 
Council and thanked the members for 
their encouragement and support in 
the student program. He stated it 
was his sincere desire that through 
the efforts of his group a high quality 
of students would select teaching as 
a career and that through the pro- 
gram they would become able and 
dedicated teachers with a keen desire 
for participation in the PSEA pro- 
gram. 

He invited members of Council to 
the PF TA conference to be held April 
7 and 8 at Cedar Cliff High School, 
Camp Hill, and the Student PSEA 
conference at Slippery Rock State 
College, April 27 and 28. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Beebe, 
seconded by Miss Walker, Council 
approved the financial report of the 
Association for the month of Febru- 
ary as presented by the Executive 
Secretary. 


Staff Personnel—The Executive Sec- 
retary presented the following com- 
munication: 
“Dear Mr. Gayman: 
“T am submitting my resignation 
as associate editor of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to be 
effective September 30, 1961, and 
request that my retirement on the 


PSEA staff plan begin October 1, 

1961. 

“My years, since August 1, 1928, as 

a member of Headquarters Staff 

have been most satisfying and 

happy. Now I feel it is time to 
start another phase of my life. 
Sincerely, 
M. Elizabeth Matthews 
Associate Editor” 

Mr. Gayman spoke in high regard 
of Miss Matthews’ many years of 
service aS assistant and associate 
editor of the JouRNAL. The high 
quality of the JOURNAL as a pro- 
fessional magazine is the result of her 
able services. 

On motion of Miss Walker, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lee, Council accepted 
with regret the resignation of Miss 
Matthews, expressed appreciation for 
her services, and wished for her 
happiness during her years of retire- 
ment. 

On motion of Russell Patterson, 
seconded by Mrs. Shupe, Council 
approved the request of the Execu- 
tive Secretary that he and the 
President be authorized to seek a 
successor and make recommendation 
to the Executive Council. 

Purchase of Station Wagon—Mr. Gay- 
man reported that in accordance with 
action at the last meeting of Council, 
a Rambler Station Wagon had been 
purchased at a cost of $2,514.40. 

Teaching Career Month—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported that Gover- 
nor Lawrence had issued a proclama- 
tion designating April as Teaching 
Career Month and asked for arpro- 
priate observances in the communi- 
ties and schools of the Common- 
wealth. He stated that the Student 
PSEA-PFTA and the Public Rela- 
tions Committees would join in the 
promotion of these observances. 


STATE CONVENTION — President 
Thompson appointed the following 
subcommittee to suggest a theme 
and speakers for the 1961 Conven- 
tion: Walter H. Sauvain, chairman, 
Doris Flick, Joseph J. Kata, and 
Hester Munden. 

LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period January 12 to March 
7. He stated that several school 
districts in Mifflin County jointly had 
instituted suit in the Dauphin County 
court for a declaratory judgment for 
an interpretation of Act 656 of the 
1955 session. He stated this suit was 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre- 


sentative. There’s absolutely no obligation. 
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...che company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 








NATIONWIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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brought against the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Depart- 
ment of Justice because of an opinion 
from the Department of Justice 
interpreting the aforesaid Act. He 
requested permission to join in the 
case on behalf of the Association as a 
friend of the court. On motion of 
Mrs. Riden, seconded by Doctor 
Sauvain, Council granted the request. 
LEGISLATION 

Federal—Mr. Hare, who is an ob- 
server in Washington during the 
hearings on federal aid bills, reported 
on the points of view expressed by 
individuals and representatives from 
organizations appearing at the hear- 
ings in support and in opposition to 
the federal aid program. He stated 
that most significant was the ag- 
gressive leadership of President Ken- 
nedy and the support he was receiving 
from the chairmen and Administra- 
tion leaders in the respective com- 
mittees. He spoke of the need of 
communications of appreciation to 
President Kennedy, Secretary Ribi- 
coff, and contacts either by letter or 
in person from members of the PSEA 
with their Congressmen. 

DPI REpRESENTATIVE—Mr. Ring- 
ler, representing Doctor Boehm, re- 
ported on activities in the Depart- 
ment as follows: 

1. A State-wide conference on cur- 
riculum on April 11-12 to which 
approximately 1200 persons have 
been invited. This, he said, is 
the first step in the three-year 
curriculum study sponsored by 
the DPI. 

2. The State Council of Education 
voted $101,000 from the income 
of the permanent school fund 
to conduct a study in research on 
curriculum. The Department, 
he said, was looking for a well 
qualified person to accept this 
assignment. 

3. He reported that one of the 
Philadelphia newspapers will car- 
ry a series of articles on dis- 
tressed school districts in Penn- 
sylvania. 

FiLM--OPERATION ABOLITION—At 
10:10 p.m. Council recessed for a 
special showing of the film. Council 
expressed appreciation to Fred A. 
Shuker, Commander, 13th District, 
VFW, for the opportunity to view 
the film. 

Council reconvened at 9:00 a.m. 

on Saturday, March 18. 
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LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Moser described the pro- 
visions of twenty-seven PSEA bills 
which have been introduced in the 
General Assembly and other bills 
that are in preparation. He said the 
salary and subsidy program is ready 
for introduction. This program is 
similar in its provisions to the 1959 
program. 

School District Reorganization—Mr. 
Gerlach, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Legislative Committee 
on Reorganization, distributed a re- 
port on proposed reorganization of 
school districts developed by a com- 
mittee of Chief School Adminis- 
trators, C. N. Hanner, chairman. 
Mr. Gerlach stated this proposed 
plan for reorganization of school dis- 
tricts had been reviewed by a sub- 
committee of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee, that the Chief School 
Administrators were planning to hold 
regional conferences concerning it, 
and the PSEA would draft the pro- 
visions of the proposal in bill form 
and support it as a PSEA bill. 
Council looked with favor upon the 
proposal and procedure. 

NEA News—At the request of 
President Thompson, Mr. Gayman, 
one of the three NEA State Directors, 
reported on a meeting of the Board of 
Directors in St. Louis, March 11 and 
12. He stated that major considera- 
tion was given to— 

1. Support and passage of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's proposal for 
federal aid 

. Development of a statement and 
policy on negotiations of teacher 
groups with boards of education 

3. A proposal for insurance to be 

presented to the 1961 Repre- 
sentative Assembly in Atlantic 
City 
4. Aggressive plans for attainment 
of the membership goal of “A 
million or more by °64”’ 
INFORMATION AND PROBLEMS—Mem- 
bers of Council reported on activities 
and problems within their respective 
Regions and as Presidents of Depart- 
ments. 
Region Presidents — In accordance 
with action taken by the 1960 Ex- 
ecutive Council, President Thompson 
announced a meeting of the Region 
Presidents with the Local Branch 
Committee on Friday evening, April 
14, to discuss the fall local leaders 
conferences. 


Ww 


Budget Committee—President Thomp- 
son appointed the following com- 
mittee: Mrs. Boyd, chairman, Mr. 
Dolbear, Mr. Kutz, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
McKelvey, Mr. Shank, and Mrs. 
Shupe. 

Chairman Boyd announced a meet- 

ing of the Budget Committee for 
Friday, May 12, at 10:00 a.m. 
Items for Consideration—Items pre- 
sented by Mr. Lee for consideration 
at later meetings of Council in- 
cluded— 

1. TV program for the Western 

Region 

2. Expenses of candidates for State 

offices 

3. Definition of professional em- 

ploye in the PSEA constitution 

4. Development of a calendar of 

PSEA meetings 

Mr. Lee presented nine additional 
life membership applications from 
members of the Moon Union schools. 
Allocation for Chief School Adminis- 
trators—On motion of Mr. Shank, 
seconded by Mr. Kata, Council ap- 
proved an additional allocation of 
$1200 or as much thereof as necessary 
for the Chief School Administrators 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Higher Education—Doctor Sauvain 
stated he attended the national meet- 
ing of the Department of Higher 
Education in Chicago. One of the 
fascinating experiences, he said, was 
a demonstration in which a junior 
high school student sixteen years 
of age read in three minutes 113 
pages of a book which he had never 
seen before and reported in detail on 
the contents. Doctor Sauvain stated 
that two other students were present 
who were prepared to do the same 
and that this was the result of a 
specialized reading program that 
was being conducted by Doctor 
Woods at the University of Mary- 
land. 

EXPANDED PROGRAM AND BUILDING— 
In the absence of Doctor Stover, 
chairman, Mr. Gayman _ reported 
that construction of the building was 
proceeding satisfactorily even though 
behind schedule. He stated that 
offices for Headquarters had been 
re-designed so that an additional half 
floor would be available for rental. A 
meeting of the Committee will be 
held on Monday, March 20. 
ComMITTEE TO ASSIST IN SELECTION 
OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY—Mr. Ger- 
lach, chairman, distributed a‘ bro- 
chure outlining a description of the 
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position, qualifications for the posi- 
tion, and a statement of the nature 
and scope of the work of the PSEA. 
This brochure, he said, would be sent 
to approximately 1,000 leaders in 
education within the State and na- 
tion with the request that they for- 
ward to the chairman of the com- 
mittee the names of individuals whom 
they felt might be qualified and in- 
terested. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Reorganization of Local Branches— 
Mr. Rohrbach, chairman, called at- 
tention to a preliminary draft of a 
constitution to be used as a guide by 
the County Chapters in writing con- 
stitutions. He stated there was also 
in preparation a type constitution 
for local associations and a guide for 
procedure 

Reports of Staff Members—At the 
request of President Thompson mem- 
bers of Staff reported on their activi- 
ties as liaison members of committees 
and specialized activities in the field. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:15 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon and at | :45 p.m. 
went into executive session. (Mr. 
Kata did not attend the afternoon 
session. ) 


UNFINISHED BuSINESS 

Staff Salary Evaluation—Mr. Lee, 
chairman, indicated it was the plan 
of his subcommittee to have a report 
for presentation at the time of the 
meeting of the Budget Committee. 
(At 2:15 p.m., Miss Munden with- 
drew.) 

Insurance Program—Mtr. Stafford re- 
ported briefly on the proposed in- 
surance program for members of the 
PSEA. Region Presidents reported 
difficulty in securing a reliable re- 
sponse to the insurance program. 
It was the consensus that this was 
due largely to a misunderstanding of 
the purposes of the program and its 
related parts and an inability to por- 
tray the benefits in simple form as 
applied to individuals. Russell Pat- 
terson suggested that the presentation 
should be pinpointed to an indi- 
vidual case. It was agreed that the 
proposal should be studied further, 
presented to individual groups, and 
another report made by Region Presi- 
dents at.the April meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 2:30 p.m., Coun- 
cil adjourned to meet April 14-15. 


—H. E. GAyMANn, 
Executive Secretary 
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Legislative Committee 


The Committee on Legislation met 

at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Friday evening, February 24, at 8:00 
p.m. and Saturday morning, Febru- 
ary 25, 1961, at 9:30 a.m. 
Roti Catt—Present were: M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Allen C. Harman, Fred L. 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, chairman, Charles D. Sproul, 
and James Williams. 

Kenneth D. Frantz and Charles D. 
Sproul were necessarily absent from 
the meeting on Saturday. 

G. Baker Thompson, President, 
A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
Harold J. Koch, David F. Stafford of 
Headquarters Staff, and Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, met with the 
Committee. 

Russell M. Kistler designated as 
the observer representative of the 
Eastern Region also met with the 
Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Doctor Frantz, 
the minutes of the meeting of De- 
cember 17, 1960, were approved. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—At a 
number of the regional meetings of 
local legislative committee chairmen, 
members reported anxiety about de- 
lay in the report of the Governor's 
Committee on Education. They also 
noted concern about the introduction 
of the PSEA subsidy and salary 
programs. 

CoMMUNICATIONS — The Legislative 
Committee of the Chief School Ad- 
ministrators reported their decision 
to support the proposed PSEA salary 
schedule at this Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and stated their belief 
that a ratio salary program for all 
administrators needed further study. 


The School Librarians Section re- 
quested support for the omnibus li- 
brary bill, H.B. 132. 

Local Branches at the State Col- 
leges and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity requested that members of 
their faculties be included in the 
legislation proposed by the DPI 
Local Branch permitting members 
of the School Employes’ Retirement 
System to transfer to the State 
Employes’ System and elect multiple 
service. 

Several requests were read asking 
for introduction of legislation to 


permit the purchase of credit in 
the Retirement System for service in 
the Red Cross. 

Richard Marvin, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Athens Area Joint Schools, 
suggested legislation permitting schcol 
districts to levy a wage tax on non- 
residents employed in the school 
district but living in a political sub- 
division of another state which levies 
such a tax. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Age of Beginners—Mrs. Fisher, 
chairman, presented the summary of 
the questionnaire on age of admission 
of beginners submitted to the dele- 
gates at the Bedford Springs Con- 
ference of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The summary re- 
vealed preponderant support of the 
delegates for the admission of be- 
ginners in accordance with the pro- 
visions of PSEA’s H.B. 448. 


Other subcommittees will review 

legislation already introduced in their 
areas and make recommendations at 
the next meeting of the committee. 
LocaL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES— 
Members reported that meetings of 
the local legislative chairmen in most 
of the Regions were held during the 
week of February 20. At these meet- 
ings the committee's proposed State- 
wide organization for legislative ac- 
tivity was discussed with the chair- 
men of local legislative committees 
and ways of implementing the pro- 
posed organization were established. 
Members noted the lack of repre- 
sentation from some of the local units 
in the Region and expressed the need 
for follow-up of these meetings in 
order to get a functioning legislative 
committee in every local branch and 
County chapter, and a coordinating 
council in every county and sena- 
torial district. 
PSEA BILLs INTRODUCED—Mr. Mos- 
er reported that House Bills 318, 
351, 352, 389, 407, 448, 462, 469, 475, 
476, and 593 had been introduced, as 
well as Senate Bills 119, 121, 196, 225, 
and 272. 

The Committee recessed at 10:30 
p.m. and reconvened on Saturday 
morning at 9:00 a.m. 
RETIREMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Williams, seconded by Mrs. Haas, the 
committee agreed to make an effort 
to amend H. B. 58, eliminating the 
maximum on the amount of the 
minimum annuities of retired teach- 
ers. 
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for further information: 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
104 Willard Building 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 








SUMMER TERM 


JUNE 15—AUGUST 24 


@ Penn State’s adoption of the ten-week Summer Term opens broad 
new vistas for the teacher who wants to enjoy a genuine educational 
experience on a campus known both for its quality and its beauty. 
For the beginner, the new program affords the unparalleled op- 
portunity to accelerate (ten credits is the recommended load) and 
qualify for a degree in less time than formerly. A wide range of 
courses especially designed to serve the teacher will have the fur- 
ther effect of enhancing the degree which will result from summer 
study on one of the loveliest campuses in the country. This is truly 
an opportunity which no teacher can afford today not to pursue in 
the interest of better education for all the children of the Common- 
wealth. Penn State sincerely believes that it is rendering a distinct 
service by bringing this expanded program to the attention of Penn- 
sylvania’s growing army of school teachers. 































IDEAL FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 





Unaffected by the switch to the ten-week term will be Penn State’s 
traditional round of workshops, institutes and conferences, among 
them the Band, Orchestra and Chorus School (July 5-August 5), 
Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers (June 19-July 7), 
4 Driver Training and Safety Education (June 19-July 7 and July 17- 
. August 14), Health Education Workshop (June 12-30), Institute 
for High School Teachers of Science and Mathematics (July 3- 
August 11), Labor Institute (July 10-28), Writers’ Conference 
and Workshop (July 3-21), Workshop in Elementary Education 
(June 19-23, June 26-30, July 3-August 11), Campcraft and 
Outdoor Education (June 12-28), Reading Conference (June 26- 
30), Journalism Clinic for Publications Supervisors (July 30- 
August 19), School Administrators Conference (July 16-20). 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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Mr. Sandy made, and Mr. Gerlach 
seconded, a motion to introduce a bill 
to clarify the compulsory retirement 
age of members of the integrated re- 
tirement system. The motion was 
adopted. 

On motion of Miss Epley, seconded 
by Mr. Harman, the committee 
agreed to introduce a bill to impose 
penalties for school board neglect or 
failure to perform duties required 
under the retirement code. 


On motion of Mr. Harman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, the committee 
referred to the Retirement Problems 
Committee a proposal to permit con- 
tributors to elect to receive a deferred 
annuity. 

Mr. Gerlach made, and Mrs. Fisher 
seconded, a motion to introduce legis- 
lation permitting members of the 
School Eraployes’ Retirement System 
to elect dual coverage and thereby 
receive full social security in addition 
to full retirement benefits. Motion 
carried. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE—On motion of 
Mrs. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Sandy, 
the committee agreed to support 
H.B. 122 which provides that a per- 
son on sabbatical leave receive one- 
half of his regular salary during the 
period of sabbatical leave. 

THE Liprary CopE—The Committee 
agreed to support H.B. 132, the 
Library Code, on motion of Mrs. 
Fisher, seconded by Mr. Marshall. 
CompuLsory ATTENDANCE Laws— 
The committee considered the motion 
approved by the 1960 House of Dele- 
gates. It recognizes the need for 
study of legislation to strengthen 
the attendance laws and looks with 
some favor on such legislation. On 
motion of Mr. Marshall, seconded by 
Mr. Gerlach, the Committee referred 
the proposal to the PSEA members 
of the Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency for recommendation. 
SALARIES—The Committee agreed to 
introduce the salary program as ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates at 
the earliest desirable opportunity, 
and that it be introduced with the 
subsidy bill as a package, on motion 
of Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. 
Sandy. 

SUBSIDIES—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Miss Epley, the 
Committee agreed to introduce the 
subsidy program as approved by the 
House of Delegates with a maximum 
subsidy base of $9,000. 
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The Committee agreed to support 

legislation reenacting the provisions 
of Act 569 of the 1959 General 
Assembly for an additional year, on 
motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded by 
Mr. Marshall. This legislation enacted 
a savings clause to provide additional 
payments to school districts where 
loss existed because of an increase in 
market values as reported by the 
State Tax Equalization Board for 
1958. 
Review OF BIL_s INTRODUCED— The 
Committee reviewed all education 
bills introduced to date and agreed 
to support a number of bills not spon- 
sored by PSEA and to oppose others 
which the Committee regards as bad 
pieces of legislation. 
UNFINISHED Business—On the rec- 
ommendation of Mr. Adler, the Com- 
mittee agreed not to support legis- 
lation permitting school districts to 
levy a wage tax on non-residents who 
are employed in the school district 
but are residents of a political sub- 
division of a state which levies such a 
tax. 

In view of the action taken by the 
Pennsylvania Retired Public School 
Employes’ Association, the Com- 
mittee agreed not to support legis- 
lation reducing the number of years 
of service required to become eligible 
for retirement benefits under the Hess 
Act, on motion of Miss Epley, -sec+ 
onded by Doctor Harman. 

On motion of Mrs. Haas, seconded 
by Doctor Harman, the Committee 
voted to introduce legislation per- 
mitting the purchase of credit in the 
Retirement System for service in the 
Red Cross. 

On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Mrs. Fisher, the Committee 
agreed to support legislation to re- 
store the retirement funds lapsed by 
Act 1-A and reappropriated by Act 
2-A to meet deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations to certain departments. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Fisher, the Com- 
mittee agreed to introduce legislation 
changing the definition of a distressed 
school district by reducing the num- 
ber of days salaries of teachers may 
be overdue. 

Mr. Marshall moved, and Mr. 
Gerlach seconded, a motion to in- 
clude the members of the faculties 
of the State Colleges and Pennsy]l- 
vania State University in legislation 
permitting the transfer of members 
of the School Employes’ Retirement 


System to the State System and the 
election of multiple service. The 
motion was adopted. 

The Committee agreed that letters 
requesting released time for local 
legislative committee chairmen and 
contact committee chairmen to per- 
form their duties be sent upon re- 
quest. 

Next MEETING—On motion of Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mr. Sandy, the 
Committee agreed to meet on Friday, 
March 24, at 6:00 p.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the Committee adjourned at 4:30 
p.m. 

—Haro_p J. Kocn, 

Acting Secretary 


March 24, 1961 


The Committee on Legislation met 
at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Friday, March 24, 1961, at 6:00 p.m. 
Roti Catt—Present were: M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. 
Elizabeth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph Siegman, 
chairman, and James Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, Allen C. Harman, 
and Charles D. Sproul. 

A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, and 
David F. Stafford of Headquarters 
Staff, and Lewis F. Adler, attorney, 
met with the Committee. 

Norman C. Brillhart substituted 
for Russell M. Kistler, observer 
representative of the Eastern Region. 
MinuteEs—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, the 
minutes of the meeting of February 
24-25, 1961, were approved. 
REPORTS FROM THE F1ELD—Members 
reported opposition to H.B. 695 
which requires school employes in the 
school districts of first class to 
maintain residence in the district. The 
Committee took action to vigorously 
oppose this legislation. 
COMMUNICATIONS—Communica- 
tions were presented to recommend an 
amendment to the sick leave law; 
to require teachers to earn 10 credit 
hours in professional courses at the 
end of each 10 years of service and to 
make the Department of Public In- 
struction responsible for the cost of 
tuition and living expenses incurred 
in securing such credits. 

A request was presented for sup- 
port of an amendment to the Dis- 


(See Legislative, page 398) 
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Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
held its first meeting for 1961 on 
March 11. Mrs. Sara Walters, chair- 
man, presided. 

The Committee reviewed its state- 
ment on objectives and the activities 
of the 1960 Committee. It planned 
its annual PR Workshop to be held 
in Harrisburg, Septemker 22 and 23. 
Subcommittees on the Workshop, 
budget, use of PR Workbook, and the 
Scholarships and Grants -ooklet were 
appointed FREDERICK E. LEUSCH- 
NER, Acting Secretary 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


Harold W. Benda, chairman, pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Student 
PSEA-PFTA Committee held Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25. 

The Committee reviewed the bud- 
gets of the two units and the Com- 
mittee, heard a report on member- 
ship, and worked on plans for the 
1961 conventions of the two organ- 
izations—Lucy A. VALERO, Secre- 
tary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met December 2 and 3, Chairman 
Raymond L. Dunlap presiding. The 
topic for discussion was Expanding 
and Improving Services to Local 
Branches and to Individual Mem- 
bers. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
met March 10 and 11 with Chairman 
Raymond L. Dunlap presiding. Dis- 
cussed were status of Local Branch 
reorganization, the Annual Report 
Form, plans for the Penn Hall Work- 
shop, Local Branch recognition proj- 
ect of the NEA. 


—HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 
Secretary 


Yours for the Asking 


Here is an easy way to order informational 
material offered by advertisers in the May 
issue. You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature, or other descriptive booklets to 
serve as a help in your school or personal 
buying. Your requests are forwarded 
promptly to the companies involved. They 
will send you the material. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers at 
addresses shown in their ads. 

16]. Vacations. Colorful folders with 
maps, pictures, prices covering variety 
of independent or escorted tours by 

_ Greyhound bus to all of America’s 
scenic and historic vacation areas. 
(Greyhound Highway Tours) 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 


SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! ; 
. Faster Service é a 


Enjoy Cool Comfort . 





new s.s. AQUARAMA 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dzen’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 


cost). 





1961 SAILING SEASON 
JULY 1st thru SEPT. 4th 





For illustrated folder write 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Co. Dept. ST-5, 1841 First | 
National Bldg., Detroit 


TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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159. 


New Posture Posters provide com- 
pletely different approach to teaching 
the fundamentals of healthful posture. 
Set of four in full color, plus Good 
Posture Award Badge. Appeals to 
boys and girls kindergarten through 
high school. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

INFORMATION on practical, low-cost 
teaching machines, a descriptive list 
of classroom-tested, programmed 


courses now in use, and other 
material. (Teaching Materials Cor- 
poration, A Division of Grolier, Inc.) 


PACKET made up of a digest of infor- 
mation on Indian Tribes in New Mexi- 
co; a list of Indian book titles; and 
a brochure of information on the 
annual Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial 
held in Gallup, New Mexico, every 
August. (Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial Association) 

Across LAKE MICHIGAN BY S. S. 
MILWAUKEE CLIPPER is a full-color 
brochure which shows rates and 
schedules and gives details of ship's 
accommodations, describes trip across 
Lake Michigan, with your car aboard 
the Clipper, between Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and Muskegon, Michigan. The 
six-hour cruise eliminates 240 miles of 
congested driving. (Wisconsin and 
Michigan Steamship Company) 

A Brochure on TEACHING IN CALI- 
FORNIA which discusses conditions, 
credentials, salaries, climate, tenure, 
placement. (Kemp Agency) 


. BrRocHurRE describes attractions aboard 


the S. S. Aquarama, also rates and 
sailing schedules. Auto-tourist short- 
cut between Detroit and Cleveland, 
eliminates 180 miles of driving through 
congested traffic around west end of 
Lake Erie. Sailing season, July 1 


through September 4. (Michigan-Ohio 
Navigation Company) 
BROCHURE answers questions about 
temporary summer employment op- 
portunities in several cities: how you 
will be paid, what is expected of you, 
etc. You can work as many hours or 
days as you wish, doing the type of 
office work which you prefer. (Comp- 
toHelp Temporary Office Help) 

. PACKET containing lists of hotels, mo- 

tels, and guest houses; calendar of 

1961 summer events; and train, plane, 

and bus schedules into Atlantic City. 

(City of Atlantic City) 

Packet of colorful folders and maps, 

with a well-outlined guide to the in- 

teresting historical spots in the City of 

Halifax, N.S. 

44. BrocHureE on different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, 
summer 1901. (Europe Summer Tours) 

89. PoinverR. A quarterly newsletter dis- 

cussing what is new in the field of 

astronomy, offering ideas on effective 
presentation of planetarium lectures, 
and highlighting forthcoming astronom- 
ical events. (Spitz Laboratories, 

Inc.) 

BULLETIN lists the schedule of summer 

session courses. Included are the 

high lights of the busy calendar of 
events. Individual program and de- 
partmental brochures upon request. 

(Syracuse University) 

. INFORMATION on special rates for edu- 
cators and group tours to New York 
City. (Great Northern Hotel) 

. CanaDa 1961 brochure outlining unique 
cavalcade (bus and private cars) 
through 4,000 miles of eastern Canada. 
(Teachers’ Canadian Tours) 


169. 


176. 


138. 








School Name 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available; 4 c is enclosed for each number circled. 
165. 


161. 162. 163. 164. 


176. 44. 89. 


ERICMENIEN YS PIINS ta k's Secin alc ae ede Gas cece 
Available only in the United States of America 


SESE scat Cte epee moses 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


I indicate quantity desired 


159. 167. 169. 174. 
138. 140. 155. 
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1 SUMMER SESSION 


e STATE UNIVERSITY 
of NEW YORK 


COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


T FREDONIA 


SIX WEEK SESSION 


July 5 — August 11 


Graduate and Undergraduate Pro- 


grams 
Elementary Education 

Music and Music Education 

Early Secondary Education 

Intensive Teacher Training Program 


Professional Courses for Principals 


and Supervisors 


SHORT COURSES 


July 10 — July 21 
Children, Books, and Teachers 


Art of the Renaissance in Flanders 


August 14 — August 25 
European Folklore 
Workshop on Economic Thinking 


FOREIGN STUDY 


June 30 — August 30 


Music in Europe 


For Bulletin, write: 


Director of Summer Session 
State University of New York 
College of Education 
Fredonia, New York 
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tressed School District Act in cases 
where the State owns much of the real 
estate in the school district. 

Support of legislation introduced 
giving school districts the option of 
going to public sale, or employing 
negotiation for sale, of bonds was 
requested. 


A request was made to amend a bill 
now in the General Assembly (num- 
ber not designated) requiring a vote of 
the people before entering into a long- 
term lease for school building con- 
struction by extending the effective 
date of the act into the future so that 
the bill would not affect school dis- 
tricts which have projects underway. 


A communication from the Local 

Legislative Committee of the Ly- 
coming County Chapter, PSEA, was 
presented containing legislative rec- 
ommendations and a report of activi- 
ties to date. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES—A list 
of bills introduced in the General 
Assembly, prepared by Mr. Koch of 
Headquarters Staff and listed ac- 
cording to content, was presented to 
the Committee for the consideration 
of the various subcommittees. 

Mr. Gerlach presented a detailed 
report of several meetings held with 
various PSEA groups concerning the 
reorganization of school districts. 
It was agreed that legislation should 
be prepared to conform with the rec- 
ommendations made by Mr. Ger- 
lach. 


Other subcommittee chairmen pre- 
sented their reactions to bills intro- 
duced in the General Assembly per- 
taining to the problems under con- 
sideration by their subcommittees. 
PSEA BiLts INTRODUCED — Mr. 
Moser distributed a summary of all 
PSEA bills introduced in the General 
Assembly to date. 


SALARIES AND SUBSIDIES—Copies of | 


House Bills 1026 and 1027, with a 
summary of each of these bills, were 
reviewed by the Committee. 

Mr. Moser reported that S.B. 382, 


S.B. 412, and H.B. 645 were intro- | 


duced recently which would re-enact 
Act 569 of the 1959 session of the 
General Assembly to provide addi- 
tional payments to school districts 


where loss existed because of an in- | 
crease in market values as reported | | 
by the Tax Equalization Board of | 


1958. 
RETIREMENT—Mr. Moser presented 
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FRANCHISE 


Have proven business. Willing to share on a franchise 
basis. Territories in Pennsylvania. Ideal for teacher. 
Full investment $700. (Completely financed if you're 
a responsible person). No selling involved. 

An enjoyable lifetime business of your own. . .part- 
time at full time pay! 


Write 


J. A. BRADIN  — Route #1 — Media, Pa. 











LEARN..ENJOY.. 


Crafts and Culture of 
the American Indian 
beautifully illustrated 
in color and black and 
white photos... auth- 






oritative articles. light Com is 
Peg DP] 
“INDIAN LIFE” | jjitles” % ing? 
in 





Magazine $1.00 pp Book hn diider 
SEE..40TH ANNUAL CEREMONIAL 


Indian Dances, Sports. Crafts. AUGUST 
Send for Free Brochure. 10-11-12-13 


FILMED CEREMONIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
9 full color 35 MM slides, commentary $2.25 
CEREMONIAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 1029 Gallup, New Mexico 








EARN CREDITS FOR 
TRAVEL ABROAD! 


Renew your teacher’s certificate —have 
fun while earning necessary credits! 





Convenient payment plan available 
through Windward Travel Center. Send 
today for full information. 


Specify area of interest-—Europe, South 
America, Asia, etc. No obligation. 


Windward 


TRAVEL CERTER 


Camp Hill Shopping Center 
Camp Hill, Penn:ylvania e REgent 7-0543 











OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE & 
RADIO CITY 


short walk to Central Park and the Coliseum 
118 W. 57th ST. (19) 


| 
| GUARANTEED 
HOTEL RATES 


TO EDUCATORS 


SINGLE $7 DOUBLE $10 
FAMILY PLAN ROOMS 

| Two connecting rooms, or a 2 room suite, 

priv. bath for 4 persons guaranteed at $15. 

Group rates are even more economical! 


7 Please send special rate card to: | 
| ROS Srnec errs fee etn tae ane aoe cea 
| SIR 5s atk are aes Fe ee Res mene 

” oe OE epee eer ar ereeeeeee: | 


= GREAT NORTHERN 
LORE — & 
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copies of H.B. 681, H.B. 682, H.B. 
683, and H.B. 715 tothe Committeée. 
These bills are amendments to the 
State Employes Retirement System, 
the first three of which provide a lib- 
eralized retirement system for mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 


House Bill 715 liberalizes the State 
Employes’ Retirement System by 
making it possible to eliminate the 
offset when the employe retires and 
is similar to H.B. 716 which makes 
the same provision for school em- 
ployes. 

The Committee was informed that 
a bill would be introduced by several 
members of the General Assembly 
to permit school employes to pur- 
chase credit for service in the Red 
Cross. 

NONPARTISAN ELECTION OF SCHOOL 
Directors—The Committee agreed 
to support S.B. 408 which provides 
for the nonpartisan election of school 
directors. 
ScHOOL NursEs—DMrrs. Haas reported 
that a study is being made on the 
number of pupils per school nurse 
which should be recognized as a 
teaching unit for reimbursement pur- 
poses. It was moved by Mrs. Haas, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that a bill 
be introduced to provide a teaching 
unit for subsidy purposes of 750 
pupils for each school nurse. 
Next MEETING — The Committee 
agreed to hold its next meeting on 
Friday, April 28, at 8:00 p.m. and 
Saturday, April 29, at 9:30 a.m. at 
PSEA Headquarters. 
ADJOURNMENT— [he Committee ad- 
journed at 10:15 p.m. 
—A. CLairn Moser 
Acting Secretary 
asi: 
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or study with the classroom teacher 
at noontime. School play at noon on 
nice days is supervised by two 
teachers. 

To the restoration classes with 
Reed N. Mook as teacher, children 
of grades 4, 5, and 6 from all over 
York City come. They are brought 
by the York Bus Company. Each 
child has a special card signed by the 
psychologist, principal, and Bus Com- 
pany to ride at a school fee. 

The I.Q.’s of these children range 
from 90 to 136. There are 15 children 
in the room. Children are tested and 
retested. Generally, they are low in 
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one subject area field. As soon as 
they reach the potential in that sub- 
ject, they are returned to the parent 
school. 

Pupils are then replaced by other 
children who need this special atten- 
tion. Most of them are A or B+ 
Students but low or weak in one 
major subject. A few are bright, 
emotionally disturbed children. The 
teacher, psychologist, and principal 


Three R’s Packed 


agree when the child is ready to go 
back to the parent school. 

Written report card notes are sent 
to the parent school and copies to 
parents, psychologist, and principal. 
Former teachers receive letter type 
reports to show the student's prog- 
ress. At the end of the semester and 
year, a regular report card is given to 
the students. 





in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a schoo! has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 









gUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove helpful 


reading, writing. Art, music and 
physical education helped as re- 
lated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 


Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 

Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 











Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, 
it seems to ease the busy day's 
‘*pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 
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New Bookhd 








The American People: Their History. C. L. 
Ver Steeg. 816 pp. Illus. Row, 
Peterson 


A textbook of history written to create 
for students a sense of participation in, as 


well as an understanding of, the episodes 
which have shaped their lives. Important 


The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 
puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 
languages, speech therapy, 


*T.M. ASCo. 
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features of the text are the living portraits. 
Personalities are highlighted to recreate 
some of the warmth, humor, and realism 
of the times. Episodes are discussed not 
only in terms of their individual importance 
but also in relation to the main pattern of 
America’s development. Unit sections 
called “The Past Related to the Present” 





At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 





remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you’d like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 
a) — 0 Te 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 






ee 
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| in the years to come. 


show}how decisions and events of the past 
directly influence the life of the student and 
the world in which he lives. Disagreements 
among historians on interpretations of major 
issues are presented to give the student a 
balanced picture as well as the feeling that 
the historical process is never truly ended. 
Complementing the narrative is a collection 
of maps, charts, conternporary prints, and 
photographs. 


Current Trends in Psychological Theory. 242 
pp. _ Illus. niversity of Pittsburgh 
Press. $6 

This book contains 11 lectures under the 
auspices of the Department of Psychology in 
the School of the Liberal Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The lectures were de- 
livered March 12 and 13, 1959. This year’s 
conference of the Department was part of 

Pittsburgh's Bicentennial Program. Con- 

ference participants chose from four areas 

of psychology: physiological, learning, 


| thinking and problem solving, and person- 
| ality. 


Compensation on the Campus. 536 pp. 
Association for Higher Education of the 
NEA. Paper back, $3 

The salaries paid to professors in our 

nation’s colleges are undergoing a marked 
increase, an effort is being made to recruit 
adequate staff, and schools are trying to 
hold experienced faculty members. How 
well some of them are succeeding is indi- 
cated in this book. The book was prepared 
as a source of ideas for college and universit 
faculty and administrators wrestling wit 
problems of improving salaries, salary 
practices, and fringe benefits for faculty 
members. The book, which begins with a 
summary of trends in faculty compensation, 
is devoted to case studies of faculty com- 
pensation practices in 14 colleges and uni- 
versities which have made some significant 
advance in faculty compensation in recent 
years. Some of the questions which this 
study attempts to answer are how compen- 
sation systems work out in practice, how 
salaries are actually administered, and how 
merit is evaluated and rewarded. Among 
the schools participating in the project 
was Franklin and Marshall College. 

The Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest. H. V. 
Prochnow. 420 pp. Harper. $4.95 

The subtitle of this book is A Com- 

pendium of Source Material to Make Your 
Speech Sparkle. There are over 4,000 items, 
including jokes, epigrams, amusing defini- 
tions, famous lives, quotations, similes, 
colorful phrases, and Bible quotations. In- 
cluded are directions for use and specific 
instruction on how to write an interesting 
speech. 

Public Education in America. Second Edition. 


George R. Cressman, Villanova Uni- 
versity, and Haroid Benda, State 
College, West Chester. 536 pp. Illus. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $5.75 


In this second edition, all statistics have 
been updated to the time of printing. 
Additions have been made to a number of 
chapters. Significant research has been in- 
cluded at the appropriate areas and new 
trends of many kinds have been considered 
to indicate how they may affect education 

Tne chapter, Pro- 
viding the Funds for Education, has been 
completely rewritten. Audio-visual aids 
have been checked carefully and revised 
in the light of experience. For the first 
time, available kinescope films of relevant 
television programs are included. 
Education for Living. J. S. List. 

Philosophical Library. $3.50 
“Education for Living” is the description 


112 pp. 


| of a method of psychotherapy which stresses 


warmth and love as the two most important 


| elements in the therapeutic process. All the 


theories and techniques of psychology should 
serve only as tools to aid the therapist in 
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reaching his client, communicating his 
love, and eliciting a free and healthy -re- 
sponse. In our society, the author points 
out, too little attention is given to guiding 
our children toward emotional as well as in- 
tellectual maturity, and this unbalance is at 
the root of most of the problems which 
afflict us today. 


Psychology and Education. Selected Essays. 
H. L. Silverman. 170 pp. Philosophi- 
cal Library. $3.75 

The qualities of consistency and compre- 
hensiveness are emphasized in this volume 
of essays. There are chapters on the 
psychological aspects of discipline, the moral 
and religious factors in education, the role 


of democracy in school areas, and the | 
psychiatric factors in delinquenc: . Among 
other essays which may set off explosive 


ideas in the reader are those on the relation- 
ship of religion and psychology, and 
philosophy and psychology, Existentialism 
as a contemporary psychology, and the 
psychological implications in Platonic phil- 
osophy. 
American Government. Democracy at Work. 
Robert White, with the assistance of H. 
L. Imel. 722 pp. Illus. Wan Nostrand. 
$5.60 


This book is a modern study of the | 


institutions, practices, and problems of the 
representative form of government in the 
United States. It stresses particularly the 
emerging trends and problems in our civic 
life, and it emphasizes the dynamic nature 
of our government. All levels of govern- 
ment receive due emphasis. A special at- 
tempt has been made to consider fully de- 
velopments on the local and state levels. 
Problems of metropolitan areas and local 
government reorganization receive atten- 
tion. The text encourages the student to 
consider public service as a career. 
cause of the numerous 


It, be- | 
illustrative ex- | 


amples and case studies, offers an oppor- | 


tunity for a study of major areas of govern- 
ment in depth. Learning aids are practical. 


Using Soe English Series. Shane, opie, 
, Keener, and Peterson. Grade 3, 
390 ‘pp. $2. 80; Grade 4, 320 pp., 
$2.84; Grade 5, 384 pp., $3; Grade 6, 
384 pp., $3.08; Grade 7, 448 pp., 
$3.36; Grade 8, 448 pp., $3.36. 
Laidlaw 
A new English series for kindergarten 
through Grade 9. The book for Grade 9 is 
in preparation. The features of the series 
are short self-contained lessons, each com- 
plete in itself, yet in sequence with all other 
lessons in that text; child-centered program 
with a_ step-by-step procedure; ample 
provision for practice, individual differences, 
and enrichment experiences. There are 
separate teachers’ editions, chapter tests, 
and practice books. 


Speech Methods and Resources. W. W. 





AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 





Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 

Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 


WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Dept. ST-61 Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 
500 N. Harbor Drive — Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘‘The Mart’’, Tel. PArkway 2-3679 


One Way Rate 
Auto 

$8.95 
Passenger 
$5.75 





mine “CLIPPER 














BUS TOURS 


Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan. . ..May 17 to 21, 1961 


PR aitkciminccourxiedandeanees June 16 to July 28, 1961 

Atlantic Provinces................ June 17 to July 2, 1961 | 

Wee OG Oe Fis oc i ceccccuceneds July 6 to Aug. 6, 1961 
Aug. 24 to Sept. 24, 1961 

St. Lawrence River............... Aug 4 to 13, 1961 

New England States.............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 

Smoky Mountains................ Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 

WRIT OI 6.5 w nreciauicaede' tan Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 
For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 


LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave. Hanover, Penna. 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 


Low Cost Junior High School 
YEARBOOKS 

and Yearbook Supplements 

| Send for details, sample page and 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air | 


| price list 


| The A. G. Halldin 
| Publishing Co. 


Indiana, Penna. 


Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office | 
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SUMMER 





oity 
SESSIONS 


July 5-August 11; August 14- September 15 


Study in the summer can be an exciting experience. Gain 
new insight and competence. Select from a long list of 


courses to intensify your educational pursuit. 


Architecture 


Art 
Business Administration 


Teachers, enroll in specially de- 





raden. 676 pp. Harper. $6.50 p signed courses taught by renowned 
This text covers not only the many m0 visiting and resident faculty. 
specialized phases of speech but also dis- | — Sy ane 7” 
cusses the scope and goals of speech training, oe Conomics LEARN and LIVE and RELAX in 
attitudes, testing and evaluation, assign- jo lism a 4 
ments, standards of performance, class- iw an environment that combines the 
room procedures, textbook selection, and | Liberal Arts stimulation of a large, diversified 
teaching aids, including visual aids. It | Library Science campus, the bustle of a busy metro- 


Maxwell School of Citizenship 


ives specific advice on course planning and 
ps Bae. or an and Public Affairs 


closes with a detailed account of all the polis and the refreshment of the 





professional organizations for speech te ich- | Music central New York scenic playground. 
ers, national, sectional, and state. | penn, sal 
| t ° : 
Learning and Human Abilities: Educational Sockel Werk ie Write today for a Summer Session 
reeeee?, H. J. Klausmeier. 572 Speech and Dramatic Art Bulletin or departmental brochure. 
pp. Illus. Harper. $7.50 


With primary emphasis on learning, this | 
text sets forth a theory and practices con- 
cerning the “nurturance” of human abili- 
ties. The concept of emerging human 
abilities is used to bridge the gap between 
the heretofore separate and usually unre- 
lated treatments of growth and learning in 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 


MAY 1961 401 














1961 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Six-Week 


Summer School 
June 26- August 4 





Twelve-week Course Sequences 
June 5 - August 25 


Eight-week Course in Russian 
June 26 - August 18 


Three-week Course in English 
August 7 - 25 











PLANNED FOR 
TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


SCIENCE CONTENT COURSES 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
TEACHERS 


EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
AND CONFERENCES 


Day and evening classes, and air- 
conditioned classrooms for your 
convenience. 


More than 200 Graduate and Under- 
graduate Courses, in some 30 
departments. 


Registration: by mail, 
or in person. 


Call or write: 


Summer School, 116 College Hall 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


PHONE: EVergreen 6-0100, Ext. 328 


UNIVERSITY 
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| most’ educational psychology _ textbooks. 


Though including many of the chap- 
ters usually found in such texts, it presents a 


new approach to the content and focus of 


educational psychology. It gives attention 
to TV, teaching machines, electronic equip- 
ment, and instructional teams. Ample 
treatment is given the characteristics and 
behavior of the teacher. For each chapter, 
there is a summary as well as questions and 
activities, suggestions for further reading, 


and references. An Instructor's Manual is | 


available. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed) are: 

Appleton-Century- KY, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 

Laidlaw Bros., Thatcher & Madison, River 
Forest, III. 

National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 10°. 40th: St., 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Row, Peterson & Co., 2500 Crawford Ave., 


Ev. anston, III. 


| University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 


13, Pa. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 
St., Princeton, N. J. 


Books Received 


Barron's Educational Series, Inc., 343 Great 
Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y.: 
BarRON'S GUIDE TO THE TWO-YEAR 
CotLeces. Seymour Eskow. $2.98 

The Century Schoolbook Press, 100 Clifford 
Terrace, San Francisco 17, Calif.: 
BETWEEN SEA AND Mountains. Grades 
3-4. Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. 
THE Gate Swincs Open. Grade 5. 
Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Every- 
BoDYs RicHes. Grades 6-8. R. K. 
Buell and Jane Jordan. Faces and 
Places of the West Enrichment Readers. 
$2.67 each * 


Two Nations ArE Born. Two NaTIONS 
Move West. Two Nations Grow 
Stronc. Two Nations Look AHEAD. 
R. K. Buell and Irene Tamony. Faces 
and Places of the New World Social 
Studies Series. Intermediate. Paper- 
back, $1 each 

New Goats IN A GrROwING NATION. 
New Horizons iN A MopERN WORLD. 
New RIGuHtTs In A New Nation. New 
THINKING IN A New Wor.p. Mildred 
G. Winters, J. J. Jones, and R. D. Davis. 
Faces and Places of the New World Social 
Studies Series. Junior High School. 
Paperback, $1.28 each 

., 375 Madison Ave., 


, 120 Alexander 


New York 22, N. Y.: 
HomMeErR—THE Opyssey. Translated by 
Robert Fitzgerald. $4.95 

THE Nature OF VIOLENT Storms. L. J. 
Battan. Physics and the Weather 
Science Study Series. Anchor Book. 
Paperback, $0.95 


TRIGONOMETRY: 


Martin. $3.95 


WATER—THE Mirror OF SCIENCE. K. | 
S. Davis and J. A. Day. Science Study | | pre erteeee 


Series. Anchor Book. Paperback, $0.95 | 


THe Wes or Nature. The Story of Wild- | 
life Communities and Conservation. T.S. | 


Pettit 


| Fawcett World Library, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y.: Best QUOTATIONS FOR | 


Att Occasions. New and _ Revised 
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EUROPE 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of 

personal discovery. A unique route—up to 70 

days & 24 countries on & off the beaten path. 

Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. Unless 

you’re set on the conventional tour, write: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — _ Pasadena, California 











Pittsburgh 





Mooer() 


SCHOOL PAPERS 


Selected for every School 
need—other quality Learning 
and Teaching Tools tool 


KURTZ BROS. 


Clearfield, Pa. 
Paoli, Pa. 


















A Practica Course. | 
TutorText. N. A. Crowder and Grace C. | 


» ++ nowhere in the 


WORLD 





Will You Find More 
"Out of This World’ 
Vacation Attractions 


Miles of ocean, beach and 
Boardwalk ... shops, 
amusements, ocean 
piers . . . indoor-outdoor 
pools ... golf, fishing - 
all sports .. . vast variety 
of hotels and motels. 


(72 Pages ) 
Tells All 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
2 SS SS EE a ce 


ROOMT-9 CONVENTION HAIL, 








Nome 





| | City State 
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Edition. Arranged and Edited by L. oe 
Henry. Paperback, $0.50 


WEBSTER'’S New SCHOOL AND Cente | 


Dictionary. Paperback, $0.75 
Laidlaw Bros., Thatcher & Madison, River 
Forest, IIl.: 


THE LarmpLtAw GLOSSARY OF ARITH- | 


METICAL-MATHEMATICAL TERMS. B. H. 
Gundlach. Paperback, $0.92 

WHEN You TAKE THE WHEEL. Driver 
Education. M. K. Strasser, J. R. Eales, 
C. G. Zaun, and M. E. Mushlitz 


J.B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 


cago 6, Ill 
LIVING IN SAFETY AND HEALTH. Evelyn 
G. Jones. $4.60 
SCIENCE FOR THE SPACE AGE. V. C. 
Smith and B. Bernarr Vance. $4.96 
New American Library of World Literature, 
ay 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
THE Diary OF A MADMAN AND OTHER 
Stories. Nikolai Gogol. $0.50 
THE Duet AND SELECTED STORIES. 
Alexander Kuprin. Newly Translated by 
Andrew R. MacAndrew. $0.50 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
CRIME IN America. Edited by H. A. 
Bloch. $6 
Letters TO My TEACHER. Dagobert D. 
Runes. $2.75 
SocloLoGy OF Crime. Edited by J. S. 
Roucek. $10 
Maurice J. Thomas, Tri-State Area Schoo 
Study Council, University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13: 
THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGE—IT CAN 
Be Met. An Appraisal and Some Con- 
sideration of Educational Needs in 
Pennsylvania. Maurice J. Thomas. $1.50 
Iniversity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IlIl.: 
DEVELOPMENT IN AND THROUGH READ- 
ING. The Sixtieth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I. 
SociAL Forces INFLUENCING AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. Part II. Edited by N. B. 
Henry. Paperback 
‘antage — Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York | Y.: 
endl he Poems For Tiny Tors. Carrie 
Rasmussen. $2 
IMAGINEERING SONGS AND RHYTHMS for 
Use in Elementary Schools. A. L.Mance- 
bo and Geneva Ruth Mancebo. $3 
Heni Wemkart, 4 Shady Hill Square, Cam 
bridge, Mass.: 
At A Zoo. Single copy, $0.58; 25 or 
more, $0.53 each 
Wonder Books, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, 
Nox: 


~ 


_ 


THE Civic War. E. S. Miers. THE 
Human Bopy. Martin Keen. How and 
Why Wonder Books. $0.50 each 
Mr. Pine’s Mixep-up SiGns. Leonard 
Kessler. Hurry Up, SLowpoke. Crosby 
Newell. Editorial Consultant, Lilian 
Moore. Easy Readers, Ages 6-8. $0.59 
each 

W the Book Co., Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


cones FoR Daity Use. Grade 2. 


Mildred A. Dawson and Bonnie Scales | 


Youth Education Systems, Inc., 6 Railroad 
Way, Larchmont, N. Y.: 


MATHEMATICS FOR JuNior HicH. Arith- | 


metic, Algebra, Geometry. Anne S. 
Peskin. Social STUDIES FOR JUNIOR 
HicH. Our Nation's History. L. S. 
Bennett. YES Books. $1.50 each 

ey; oe 


Every one excels in something in 
which another fails. 
—Publilius Syrus 


MAY 1961 


Should 


in a school 
like this? 





And today you can’t afford only 
half a science course, either. 


THE SPITZ PLANETARIUM 


is the one scientific instrument 
designed to offer a complete and 
coordinated earth-space science 
course for the modern age. 





© 


PLANETARIUM DIVISION + SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - YORKLYN. DELAWARE* 





at 


C.W. POST 
COLLEGE Em 


of LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY fmm s‘3s... 


BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


offers opportunities for professional growth and development 
of secondary school teachers in a graduate 
program of high standards. 


Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 
TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, 
ENGLISH, HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS _ Situated on the North Shore of 


JUNE 26th to JULY ; Long Island, the campus is just one 
o SULT 200s OLY Stet to SEPT. tet. hour from New York City’s theatres, 








DISTINGUISHED FACULTY museums, concerts, and other 

OUTSTANDING LIBRARY cultural and recreational activities. 
New Men’s and Women’s Residence Halls Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 

clubs, summer stock theatres, 
Applications from parks, golf courses. 

DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 126 acre campus facilities include a 

C. W. POST COLLEGE swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 

P.O., GREENVALE, L. I., N. Y. stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 
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With the buddy system of flashing cards, the complete grand 
staff notes are learned during one regular classroom period. 

This unique and enduring system can be extended to the homes 
when the cards are made available through the school library. At 
home, standard games such as “Fish” and “Old Maid” become excit- 
ing for the whole family when played with notation and a fresh new 
interest is reflected in every music class and music program. 

A delightful gift for a little friend. .... $I -35 ppd. 

Guaranteed to be the fastest, most thorough and most enjoy 
able system available for learning notes. 

Figure 1 set per each 6 students 


ADDRESS: * MUSICAL CARDS ”, 515 E. Penn St., Butler, Penna. 














many of the finest firms in the country. 


Teachers, Students Needed. Temporary 
summer office positions are now being 
filled. Many openings for teachers and 
skilled students. 


Interesting Work in Your Free Hours. 
If you have an office skill, why not capi- 
talize on it this summer? Work the hours 
you want, the days you want, in the city 
of your choice. 


No Fee; a Paycheck Every Week. There 
is no fee of any kind because you are our 
employee. Interesting assignments with 


COMPTOHELP OFFICES 


Philadelphia @ 121 N. Broad St. @ LO 7-6971 
Pittsburgh @ 212 Wood St. @ AT 1-9414 


Write for Free Brochure. Free Compto- 
Help brochure explains how you can turn 
your free time this summer into dollars. 


ComptoHelp 


TEMPORARY OFFICE HELP 
A Comptometer Corp. Activity 


90 Offices Coast to Coast » Executive Offices: 5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, III. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 
| 


| U. S. Government 


CoNSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR DECEMBER. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

NATIONAL DEFENSE LANGUAGE INSTITUTES 
ProGram. Announcement, Summer, 1961, 
and Academic Year, 1961-62. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education 
The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 

ton 25, (Dee: 


National Education Association 


ABOUT THE KINDERGARTEN. What Research 
Says to the Teacher Series. No. 22. 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
$0.25 

ANNOTATED List OF 1960 PUBLICATIONS. 
February, 1961 

Look at ME. Revised. Stock No. 11-819. 
Single copies free. TOGETHER WE BuILD. 
The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers: Its History, Philosophy, Struc- 
ture, Program, and Accomplishments. 
Revised. Stock No. 11-122. $0.25. De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 

MAKING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL 
TO CHILDREN. Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. $0.75 

Nine STATE TAXES: RATES AND COoL- 
LECTIONS. January, 1961. Committee 
on Educational Finance. $0.50 

PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHERS. Committee on Educational 
Finance. 10 for $1 

QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES COMPLETED— 
BiBLioGRAPHY No. 31, 1959-60. Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular, De- 
cember, 1960. AASA. $1 

RANKINGS OF THE STATES, 1961. Research 
Report 1961-R1. Research Division. 
$0.75 

RESEARCH BULLETIN, February, 1961. Re- 
search Division. $0.60 

STATE OF THE NATION BULLETIN No. 3. 
State of the Nation in Regard to 
Criticisms of the Schools and Problems of 
Concern to Teachers. Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education 
These publications may be secured from 

the National Education Association, 1201 

| Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


| THE FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
ScHooL Boarps? Selected Highlights 
of the School Board Institute, March, 
1960. Pennsylvania School Study Coun- 
cil, 110 Burrowes Building, University 
Park 

INDEPENDENT ACTIVITIES FOR CREATIVE 
LEARNING. Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching. No. 21. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. $1.25 

MatTERIAL ANALYSIS PUBLICATIONS. Arith- 
metic, Social Studies, Science, Language 
Arts. Curriculum Advisory Service, Inc., 
5401 W. Fargo, Skokie, Ill. 

PRocEDURE MANUAL. A Training Program 
for Resilient Flooring Mechanics. Bureau 
of Merchandising, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

QuEsT FoR QuaLity. 1, 2—Two Large City 

| Districts; 3, 4—Two Suburban Districts; 

| 5, 6—Two Medium Size Industrial City 
Districts; 7, 8—Two Residential City 
Districts; 9, 10—Two Small Industrial 
| City Districts; 11, 12—Two County Unit 
| Districts; 13—Four College City Dis- 
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tricts; 14—Keys to Quality. Approaches | 
to School System Evaluation. National | 


School Boards Assn., 1940 Sheridan Road, 


Evanston, Ill. Single copy, $1; complete | 


packet of 14 booklets, $10 
READING FOR ENJOYMENT AND INFORMA- 
TION. List of Books for Grade 10. 


Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public | 


Schools, Room 208, Administration Build- 
ing, Parkway at 21st St., Philadelphia 3 

A REPORT ON THE OBSERVATIONS AND 
FINDINGS OF THE MIDWESTERN TOUR 
OF JUNIOR HIGH ScHoots by Allegheny 
County School Administrators, October 
24-28, 1960. James S. Snoke, Assistant 
Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools, 345 County Office Building, 
Pittsburgh 

RESEARCH MoNOGRAPH—EXTRA PAY FOR 


Extra Duty ScHEeDULES IN USE IN | 


VARIOUS SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Research Department, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Assn., 301 Market 
St., Harrisburg 

ScHOOL FirES—AN APPROACH TO LIFE 
SAFETY. Building Research Advisory 
Board, National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
Ps, $2.50 

ScHOoL PERSONNEL, 1960-1961. Edu- 
cational Service Bureau, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS MATERIALS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Kindergarten 
through Grade 8. Science Materials 
Center, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. ¥. 


STUDIES IN THE Mass MepiA. Recording 
Guide, December, 1960. Newspaper and 


Magazine Guide, February, 1961. Single | 
copies, $0.30; subscription, $2 per year. | 


National Council of Teachers of English, 
508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, Ill. 


TEACHING BY TELEVISION. A Report from 


the Ford Foundation and The Fund for | 
the Advancement of Education. The | 


Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. ¥. 


UNDERSTANDING JAPAN. An Aid to Better | 
Textbooks. Bulletin No. 1. International | 


Society for Educational Information, Inc., 


No. 22, 1-chome, Yotsuya, Shinjuku-ku, 


Tokyo, Japan 


Wuat Tests CAN TELL You ABOUT YOu. | 


Guidance Series Booklet, 103. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Your Nursinc SERVICES TODAY AND | 
Public Affairs | 


Tomorrow. No. 307. 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
Wer.  S0c2 ; 


Athletic Personnel Joined 
in Conference on Athletic 
Injuries 


Over 250 athletic coaches, trainers, 
team physicians, and general prac- 
titioners attended a conference on 
athletic injuries at Geisinger Mem- 
orial Hospital, Danville, on March 11. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Medical Society and 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. 

Discussed were the full range of 
sports injuries, what can be done to 
prevent or lessen them, and how 
better liaison between coaches, train- 
ers, and the family physician might 
be established. 
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JOHN OSBORNE LINDSAY & CROUSE ARTHUR MILLER 
NOEL COWARD FRIEDERICK DUERRENMATT 


RAY LAWLER PETER DE VRIES 


PENN STATE’S SUMMER THEATRE 


& 
Oy 
% a THE S 


MATEER PLAYHOUSE AT STANDING STONE 


JUNE 19—SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 


1961 SEASON 


© 


JUNE 26 (FOR 2 WEEKS) LIFE WITH FATHER 
JULY 10—EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 


JULY 17 (FOR 2 WEEKS)—THE DEADLY GAME 


JULY 31—THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 


Re AUGUST 7 (FOR 2 WEEKS)—A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE G, 


AUGUST 21—FALLEN ANGELS 


10WEEK SEASON — RESIDENT EQUITY COMPANY — CENTRAL STAGING 





SEASON TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 


DEPT. OF THEATRE ARTS, SCHWAB AUDITORIUM, UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. 





AND 


CLASSES IN 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS PUPPETRY SCENE DESIGN 
ACTING (FEATURING THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, CHEKHOV, MOLIERE) 


THEATRE PRODUCTION APPRECIATION OF DRAMA IN PRODUCTION 


PLAYHOUSE ACTIVITIES OPEN TO STUDENTS 

IN THEATRE ARTS CLASSES FOR REHEARSAL 

OBSERVATION, DISCUSSION GROUPS, OR 
PARTICIPATION IN PRODUCTION. 
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BRY ANT Teachers Bureau 705.5. BR. Bavant 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. ethan ocactonaane 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Enroll Now for September Positions—School—College—T eaching—Administration 
43rd Year Serving Penna.—Del.—Md.—New Jersey—New York 




















TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teach H , with proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will — inconvenient and coetly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a me r of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street % block from the capitol. 


Est. 1913 








42 Court Street 


Harry G. Stuart 


COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
JEfferson 8-5400 


Immediate openings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2,3, 4. Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 
lad. Arts, Mech. Dr., Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, Phys. Ed (Girls) 


Write or phone for registration blank . 


Morristown, N.J. 


William A. Busch 











THE EASTERN 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


fal n 


Member National 


Association of Teachers Agencies 





New York State and LONG ISLAND. 


Write for Registration Form 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre 


Twenty years of ul p t of 
Teachers and Administrators — Eastern States, 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


F. Maloney 


E. 
Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


" 5-1745 
Kingsley { 5-1746 











Established 1880 


TEACHERS—We have hundreds of splendid positions officially listed—-Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty-five years under the same management—give you expert guidance 
—so important in seeking a position. Write or phone immediately HEmlock 3-4133. “Why put 
your future—so important to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


8lst Year 








HORNING 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





Ralph V. Horning, Ed. D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
DEVON, PA. 


Placing teachers and administrators in public, private 


schools and colleges of N.Y., N.J., Penna., Md., Del. 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Addis ) 
Atlantic { 1-5874 37th year Edwin P. Addis j Mars. 
Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 
Administration. Local concentration plus national coverage. Discriminating 
service by former school personnel. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VisIT. 








NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 


226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
**Member National Association Teuchers Agencies” 






G. EDWARD McCUMSEY, Manager 
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VINTON H. Ramso, dean of men 
at Shippensburg State College, has 
been elected secretary of the Inter- 
state Teacher Education Conference. 
The conference held its 28th annual 
meeting recently at City College of 


New York. 
colleges 


Representatives of 39 
in eight states and the 


District of Columbia attended. Cath- 
erine Coleman represented the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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Roy H. Dunaan, principal of the 
Shady Grove Junior High School, 
Ambler, since 1955, has been elected 
supervising principal of the Souder- 
ton Area Joint School System. 


Mrs. HELEN F. BusHonc of Quar- 
ryville, a second grade teacher in the 
Rohrerstown elementary school, Lan- 
caster County, is walking around in a 
daze these days. For something she 
did 25 years ago for an African stu- 
dent, she has been given an all-ex- 
pense paid trip by jet to the new 
African nation of Sierra Leone for its 
independence celebrations as a guest 
of the government. Back of this 
unusual invitation is a former student 
at Lebanon Valley College, Doyle L. 
Sumner, who now is minister of 
communications in Sierra Leone. 


Roscoe H. Warp, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Mount Penn-Lower 
Alsace Joint school system, has an- 
nounced that he will retire on June 
30. He has held his present position 
for 24 years. He also served as a 
teacher of mathematics in Cam- 
bridge Springs and Oil City, as a 
member of the staff of the Slippery 
Rock State College, and as super- 
vising principal of Houtzdale schools. 


RHOTEN A. SMITH has been ap- 
pointed dean of femple Univer- 
sity's College of Liberal Arts. He will 
assume his duties at Temple in 
August. Doctor Smith is presently 
professor of politics in the Law 
School and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences at New York 
University. 

A. BRucE DENNISTON, superintend- 
ent of schools in the City of Altoona, 
was presented the Administrator of 
the Year Award in recognition of his 
42 years in the field of education by 
the Pennsylvania School Study Coun- 
cil. The award, initiated this year 
by the Council, was presented at a 
dinner marking the close of the 
eighth annual School Board Insti- 
tute at University Park. 

LAWRENCE E. DENNIS, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is on a six- 
months’ leave of absence while he is 
serving as a full-time consultant for 
President Kennedys Peace Corps 
program. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
has appointed Howarp A. CUTLER 
to succeed Lawrence E. Dennis as 
assistant to the president for aca- 
demic affairs. 


MAY 1961 


WiILuiaM H. LEE, guidance coun- 
selor in the Moon Union High School, 
was given a merit award in the field 
of education by the Upper Ohio 
Valley Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce recently. The awards were 
presented to four persons at a ban- 
quet on March 13. 


AN ELEcTRONIC LIBRARY will be 
created for the storage and rapid 
retrieval of all Pennsylvania laws per- 
taining to education. Plans for this 

TEACHERS 


| ADAMS AGENCY 


| 605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
| 
| 
| 





Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university on a 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 3) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 











1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
‘On the Yok roy 04th 








AVERY EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Formerly Avery Teachers Agency, New Haven, Conn. 
School and College Placement in the East 
Counseling—Interview by appointment 

Phone or Write 
Mrs. Vera Avery, Director 


Tel. FE 7-4171 Kerr Bldg., Wash. 7, D. C. 











NORTH JERSEY 

TEACHERS AGENCY 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 

24 N. Van Brunt St. - LOwell 7-4430 

Write Or Phone For 


Application | eyaen 





: 516 N. Charles St. 


BALTIMOR 


library were announced by Dean 
Paul Masoner of the University of 
Pittsburgh's School of Education, 
and Charles H. Boehm, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. The proj- 
ect, supported by an $18,251 grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education, 
will be carried out by the University 
of Pittsburgh with the cooperation 
and assistance of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It will 
involve use of the University’s Com- 
putation and Data Processing Center. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Nation wide school and college placements natant 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 








~ WANTED: GOOD TEACHERS 


' For pag in - Western States including 


| Cali 


Alaska, Hawaii. For particulars 
write CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS 


| AGENCY, 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, 


Wash. Member NATA. Mention this 


| Magazine. 











TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A, 


If it s a position in the Midwest, West or 


Enrol! now 
Clinton, lowa 


Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 S. Fourth St. 


TEACHERS Top salaries 
FOR ates 
Ideal teaching 
CALIFORNIA conditions 
Kemp Agency has special- be 
ized in placing qualified Wonderful 
teachers for fifty-two years. climate 
Individual attention. No ° 
registration fee. | Good 
Write NOW for FREE) schools, fine 
information | administrators 
KEMP AGENCY 
Since 1909 


Dept. P, 681 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 








TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip S. Hensel, M.Ed., Manager 
We have a constant demand for teachers at 
above average salaries. We give every appli- 
cation our personal attention. ESPECIALLY 
NEEDED: School-librarians,—psychologists. 
Ph.D.'s, M.A.’s for colleges, prep. schools. 
Nation-wide coverage. Monthly payment plan. 











| TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
If you are not living up to your responsibilities to do the best you can 
for yourself professionally, we can help you. We have many calls from 


the best school systems for 1961-62. 


No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


No registration fee. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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JosEPH PapaNniA of Elkland was 
elected to the position of principal of 
the Smethport Area High School by 
the Board of Education at its meeting 
in February. Since 1955, Mr. Pa- 
pania has been teaching English and 
reading in the Elkland Joint Junior- 
Senior High School. 

THREE PITTSBURGH EDUCATORS re- 
ceived honorary degrees at Waynes- 
burg College recently. They are 
Charles V. Starrett, executive di- 
rector of Buhl Planetarium; his wife, 
Agnes Lynch Starrett, director of the 
University of Pittsburgh Press, and 
Marie A. Saul, associate superin- 
tendent for elementary education in 
the Pittsburgh school system. 


Necrology 


FRANKLIN W. Hoy, associate profes- 
sor of visual education at Kutztown 
State College, March 9 

A. P. MacFar.ane, Havertown, 
teacher in Philadelphia before his 
retirement, March 13 

Ear F. DANNER, mathematics teach- 
er in Camp Hill High School for 17 
years, March 14 

ANNIE LyTLE, 86, principal of the 
Miller and Moorhead schools, Pitts- 
burgh, for 44 years before her re- 
tirement in 1951, March 16 

FRANK P. Boyer, Mifflinburg, super- 
intendent of Union County schools 
for 24 years before his retirement in 
1954, March 26 

FELIX R. Rasmus, teacher in Green 
Park High School, Perry County, 
until he became ill last September, 
March 22 

MarGaARET BLANCHE BEGGS, teacher 
in Pittsburgh schools for 47 years 
before her retirement in 1947, 
March 26 

AGNES Boyp, retired, Shamokin Area 
Joint schools 

HARRIET ZIMMERMAN, retired, Sha- 
mokin Area Joint schools 

W. CrLetus MERRELL, teacher of 
vocational agriculture and mathe- 
matics for 17 years in Hughesville 
High School, March 5 

ELMER L. HAUSMAN, science teacher 
in Souderton High School, Febru- 
ary 23 

PAULINE SCHWERINE, 90, teacher in 
Philadelphia public schools for 
more than 50 years, April 5 

Mrs. EstHER C. MEREDITH, home- 
making teacher in Hamilton Junior 
High School, Allegheny County, 
March 29 
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Mrs. Mayme L. Ditiarp, R.D. 6, 
Carlisle, former Boiling Springs 
teacher, April 6 


Calendar 


April 30-May 2—Pa. Assn. of Chief 
School Administrators, Fourth An- 
nual Conf., Buck Hill Falls 

May 4-6—National Assn., School 
Boards Annual Conv., Philadel- 
phia 

May 5-6—Sixteenth Annual Conf. 
for School Librarians, Clarion State 
College 

May 6—Spring Conference, Pennsy]- 
vania State Modern Language 
Assn., Millersville State College 

May 6—Annual High School Busi- 
ness Education Contest, Blooms- 
burg State College 

May 7-13—National Music Week 


May 13—School Board Conf., Lehigh. 


University 

June 20-22—Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion, Annual Summer Convention, 
Eagles Mere 

June 22-23—Fifth Annual Conference 
of College Admissions Officers and 
School Counselors, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 

July 2-14—NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers Conf., Glassboro State 
College, Glassboro, N. J. 

July 16-20 — Thirty-Ninth Annual 
School Administrators Conference, 
Pa. State University, University 
Park 

July 20-22—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Summer Conf., State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

August 1-7—WCOTP, New Delhi, 
India 

August 6-11—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

August 15-22—Summer Workshop, 
Assn. for Student Teaching, State 
University College of Ed., Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

September 22-23—Public Relations 
Workshop, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

September 29-30 — Student PSEA 
Leadership Conf., Allenberry-on- 
the Yellow Breeches 

September 29—October 4—NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 1-4—NEA Conference of 


County Superintendents, Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 5-7—Western Region, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 6-7—Central Region, Em- 
porium 

October 9-10—Central-Western Re- 
gion, Indiana 

October 13—Eastern Region, Bethle- 
hem 

October 13 — Midwestern Region, 
New Castle 

October 13-15—Pa. Federation for 
Council of Exceptional Children, 
Bedford Springs 

October 14—Annual Conference for 
Teachers and Administrators, 
Bloomsburg State College 

October 20—Northwestern Region, 
Erie 

October 23-24—Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 

October 26-28—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals Section, Hilton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 27-29—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 28-November |—Golden An- 
niversary Conv., International As- 
sociation of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers, Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 2-4—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Women Deans and 
Counselors, Hotel Hershey 

November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual In- 
struction Directors and Pa. Audio- 
Visual Assn. for Teacher Edu- 
cation Joint Meeting, Harrisburg 

November 3—Northeastern Region, 
Scranton 

November 3-4 — Southern Region, 
Gettysburg 

November 4—Southeastern Region 

November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSEA 
Dept. of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

November 20-21—Education Con- 
gress, Harrisburg 

November 30-December 2—Annual 
Conference, Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


1962 
April 26-28—NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Northeast Regional 
Conf., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, 
Maryland 
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128; Stewart, A. Marie, 46; Tingle, Mark, 48; 
Walker, A. Mabel, 192; Warshaw, H. A., 128; 
Watson, L. M., 360; Welsh, W. H., 46; Wentz, 
Harper J., 277; Wenzel, Mrs. C. O., 128; Whitaker, 
M. D., 96; Wickersham, Mrs. Lillian M., 128; 
Williams, E. J., 46; Williams, F. E., 278; Winkler, 


Eugene, 316; Woodside, Anna J., 359; Woody, 
Thomas, 128; Yurkewitch, J. T., 316; Zavarich, 
John, 277; Ziegler, Ruby Moore, 359; Zimber, 


Mrs. 
408 
New Books, 39, 87, 122, 187, 225, 271, 309, 355, 400 

New Delhi Assembly of WCOTP, 386 

New Jersey Ed. Assn., “Progress,"" TV Series, 119 

New York City, Regional Office, NEA, 71 

Newscast, Washington H. S., Bob Provins, 288 

Noell School Special Education and Restoration 
Classes, York, K. L. Springer, 373 

Northeast Conf., Foreign Language Teachers, 300; 
> a NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 31, 

2 


Nellie Shumaker, 45; Zimmerman, Harriet, 


Northeastern Region, 24; R. A. Beebe, Pres., 25 

Nominations and Elections Com., 145, 340 

Northwestern Region, 25 

Notes and News, 42, 94, 126, 
358, 406 

Nurry, B. 
It, 329 

Nurses, School, Conf., 


189, 228, 275, 314, 
E., Science Equipment, Make It or Buy 


Univ. of Pa., 29 


oO 
Officers, PSEA, 1960, 138, 144 
Old Yerk Rd. Retired Teachers Assn., 261 


One-Room School, Warren Co., 330 

Otwell, E. C., Mr. O. Writes on Project HARB, 290 

Overseas Educators Organization, American, Pa. 
Chapter, 188 

Overseas Teachers Wanted, 261 


P 
Pamphlets, Pertinent, 89, 123, 227, 272, 311, 404 
Pan American Week and Day, 1961, Kit, 357 
Parable, Ball Players, V. H. W. Dessenberger, 107 
Parents and Teachers, Pa. Congress, Legislative 
Aims, 183; Conv., Pgh., 183 
Park, Natural Science, D. E. Becker, 370 
Past Presidents, Living, PSE A, 143; Join in Corner- 
stone Ceremony, Hdgqs. Bldg., 250 
Patterson, Carolyn, Wins Principal Award, 382 
Patterson, R. K., 139 
Penn AVID, 1961 Conv., 305 
Penn Hall Workshop, 1960, R. L. Dunlap, 64; 
H. P. Lauterbach, 387 
ae H. S., PTA Project, 
Keim, 292 
wana ‘Ivania Art Ed. 
Pennsylvania Assn., Student Teaching, 
ing, 265, 339 
Pennsylvania Assn., Women Deans and Counselors, 
1960 Conv., 77 
Pennsylvania Branch, Natl. Assn., Sec. School Prins., 
“onf., 27; College ‘Nights, 27; Workshops, 387 
Pennsy Ivania Chapter, American Overseas Educa- 
tors Organization, 188 
Pennsylvania Committee, 
ships, 19 
Pennsylvania Congress, Parents ane tata Legis- 
lative Aims, 183; Conv., Pgh., 183 
Pennsylvania Council, Teachers of English, Officers, 
111 
Pennsylvania F aie, 
Children, Conf., 1960, 
Pennsylvania Future ae Leaders of 
Spelling Contest Winners, 121 
PFTA-Student PSEA Com., 145, 340; 
121, 216, 397; Report, 175; Convs., 
L eadership Conf., Allenberry, 118 
Pennsylvania, Governor's Com. on 
Children, Gweneth Zarfoss, 134 
Pennsylvania Medical Society, Conference on Athletic 
Injuries, 405 


1961, 
American Ed. Week, 


Assn., 1961 Conf., 304 
1961 Meet- 


State Fulbright Scholar- 


Council for Exceptional 
America, 


Minutes, 40, 
1961, 338; 


Handicapped 


Pennsylvania School Counselors Assn., Presents 
Check, PSEA Hdas. Bldg. Fund, 299 ’ 
Pennsylvania School Journal: Covers—Sept., 4; 


Dec., 132; Jan., 196; Feb., 
324; May, 364 


Oct., 52; Nov., 100; 
236; Mar., 284; Apr., 
Pennsylvania School Press Assn., Aids, 109 
Pennsylvania Science Teachers Assn., Conf., 339 
Pennsylvania Society, Crippled Children and Adults, 
Easter Seals, E. M. Lillis, 257 


ree i pe State Colleges, Graduate Ed., E. F. 





PE SNNSVL VANIA STATE ED. ASSN.: 


Auditor's Report, 164 


Board of Retirement Trustees, 144, 239; Report, 
162 

Budget, 33, 159 ; : 

Buildiug, Expanded Program, Com., 145, 340; 


Report, 167 
Committees, Appointive, 144, 340; 
239, Chairmen, 259 
Constitution and By-Laws, 
115, 170, 242 
Convention, 1960, see Convention, PSEA 
Executive Sec., Position Open in 1963, 333; 
tion, Com. to Assist Exec. Council, 145 
Headquarters, New Bldg., 73; Framework, 18; 


Elective, 144, 


154; Amendments, 


Selec- 


Cornerstone Ceremony, 115, 244, Past Presi- 
dents, 250; Contributions—Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Central Region, 135, Pa. School 


Counselors Assn., 299; Local Branch Quotas, 73 
Headquarters, Staff, 144 
Is It a Lobby, G. B. Thompson, 381 
Membership, I Belong, 18; Life—239; Applica- 
tion Blank, 113, 210, 260, 298, 336; April, Life 
Membership Month, 337; Coraopolis Teachers, 
337; List, 112, 210, 260, 298, 336, 384; Marple- 
Newtown Jt. Schools, 29; Pins Appreciated, 17; 
Roll In, 384 
Officers, 1960, 138, 144 
Past Presidents, Living, 143 
Platform, 378 
Program on Legislation, 382 
‘Progress,’ TV Series, 119 
PTA Jt. Com., 145, 341 
Resolutions, 240, Correction, 296 
Treasurer's Report, 161 
Pennsylvania State Modern Language Assn., 110; 
Conf., 29 
Pennsylvania 1960 
Conv., 31 
Pennsylvania State Univ., Administrators 
1960, Great Ed. Debate, R. A. Christie, 9; 1961, 
306, 371, Addl. Events Scheduled, 339; French 
| sone NDEA, 299; Social Studies Workshop, 


PT: % PSEA Jt. 
Ed. Week, W. 

Pequea Valley, 7 Ed. Presidents, 75 

Permanent Fund, Trustees, 144; Report, 167 

Permanent Headquarters, Trustees, 144; Report, 161 

Personnel, Student, Assistantships, Syracuse Univ., 
182; Survey, NDEA, 21 

Pertinent Pamphlets, see Pamphlets 

Pfeiffer, K. M., 13 

Philadelphia School Dist., Board of Ed., v. Intille, 
Deacon, and Atkinson, 265 

Pictures: Aliquippa Retired Teachers, 264; Berlin- 
Brothersvalley Retired Teachers, 110; Cheltenham 


State School Directors Assn., 


Conf., 


Com., 145, 341; 
E. Keim, 292 


Project, American 
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and Abilene, Texas, Students Exchange Visits, 63; 
Classroom Teachers, PSEA, Central Region, Con- 
tribution, Hdqs. Bldg., 135, NEA, Pa. Delegates, 
Hawaii, 67, Northeast Regional Conf., 31, Study 
Conf., 263; Coraopolis Teachers, PSE: nN Life Mem- 
bers, 337; Erie Educators Emeritus Dinner, 77; 
Exceptional Children, Delegates to Conv., 79: 
Franklin Co. TEPS Conf., 76; Merle Gabler, 
Chambersburg, Retired, 215; Greene Co. Teachers 
Workshop, 27; Hellertown Cites Three, 76; 
Indiana Schools Radio Broadcast, 374; F. R. 
Morey Retires, 81; W. R. Mosher and Mrs. O. A. 
Hartley, Retired, 211; NEA Conv., 1960, 12, 13, 
14; Natural Science Park, 370, 371; Old York Rd. 
Retired Teachers Assn., 261; Penn Hall Workshop, 
1960, 64, 65; Pequea Valley—7 Ed. Presidents, 75; 
Pennridge Teachers Dine with Family Group, 292; 
Pa. School Counselors Assn. Presents Check for 
Bldg. Fund, 299; PSEA Conv., 1960, 238, 239, 
240; 241, 244, 246, 250, 253; PSEA Hdqas. Bldg. 
Framework, 18; Pres. Kennedy and Group of 
Educators, 326; Public Relations Workshop, 119, 
120; J. R. Rackley, Pres., AACTE, 335; Radnor 
Twp. Retired Teachers, 215; Retired Teacher 
Becomes Life Member, 73; Salary School, NEA, 
Pa. Representatives, 216; Shippensburg S. C., 
Elem. French, 136; Kermit M. Stover Entertains 
PSEA Life Members, 29; Student PSEA, Leader- 
ship Conf., Allenberry, 118, 119; TEPS, Natl. 
Conf., Pa. Delegation, 23; Teaching Machine, 367, 
A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser with Teaching 
Machines, 368; C. C. Walton, Scranton, Honored, 
215; Warren Co.'s One-Room School, 330; Wash- 
ington H. S. Newscast, 288; Weather Balloon, 289; 
H. M. Wessel and Ronald Shapiro, 107; Wood- 
land Consolidated School, Teachers Retire, 77; 
WCOTP, Delegates, 22, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd and 
W. W. Eshelman, 55; York Jr. College, New Bldg., 
332, Student PSEA Chapter Receives Charter, 
332; Olive Zeigler, _— Honored, 327 

Pifer, R. E., Retired, 

Platform, Fuenanivanie State Education Association, 
378 

Platform, Teacher Leadership, 1960, Mrs. 
Forest, 102 

Playgrounds Safe, 
N. D. Evans, 372 

Poetry Day, World, 1960, 28 

Pogar, E. E., Community Interest in Gifted, 206 

Practical Arts, Voc. Ed., Dept., Pres., 239; Eagles 
Mere Summer Conf., 386 

President Kennedy, Special Message on Ed., 326 

President's Message, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 17, 70, 
109, 181, 209; G. B. Thompson, 257, 296, 333, 381 

Presidents and Representatives, Depts., PSEA, 138, 
144, 239; Regions, 139, 144 

Principals, Elementary, Sec., 1960 Conf., 26; Jr. 
H. S., Look Back and Forward, H. M. ‘Vessel, 106; 
Secondary, Natl. Assn., Pa. Branch, Conf., 27, 
College Nights, 27, Summer Workshops, 387; 
Win Awards, 382 

Proclamation, Teaching Career Month, Gov. D. L. 
Lawrence, 338 

Procter & Gamble, 
versities, 107 

Profession, Teaching, AASA Membership Require- 
ment, C. E. Whipple, 259 

Professional Standards, Teacher Ed., Com., 145, 340; 
Minutes, 40, 84; Report, 176; Franklin Co. Conf., 
76; Region Meetings, 119 

Program and Bldg., Expanded, 
Report, 167 

Programmed Learning and Classroom Instruction, 
Robert Glaser and Margaret Fullick, 366 

Progress Report, Governor's: Com. on Ed., R. A. 
Christie, 60 

“Progress,” TV Series, 119 

Project HARB, Andrew 
Writes, E. C. Otwell, 290 

Provins, Bob, Daily World Newscast, 

S 


28 


Jeanne H. 


Are Your, Robert Daiutolo and 


Grants to Colleges and Uni- 


Com., 145, 340; 


Egendorf, 289; Mr. O. 
Washington 


Pupil Services Dept., Pres., 239 

Pupils and Teachers, New Decade, C. H. Boehm, 249 

Public Relations Com., 145, 340; Minutes, 40, 270, 
397; Report, 172; Scholarships and Grants, Book- 
let, 110; Workshop, 1960, 29, 119, 1961, 386 

Public School Employes Retirement Board, Cathleen 
M. Champlin and J. L. Gaul, Nominees, 21; 
Cathleen M. Champlin Re-elected, 257; Thomas 
E. Carson Recommended to Nominating Com., 239 

Public School Employes’ Retirement System, In- 
formation, Transfer from State, 262 


Quality Teaching, Some Areas, A. G. Breidenstine, 6 
Quotas, Local Branch, Life Membership, 73 


R 

Rackley, J. R., Pres., AACTE, 335 

Radio Broadcast, Indiana Schools, Station WDAD, 
Mrs. Elsie Young and Mrs. Vicki Wadas, 374; 
Washington H. S., Bob Provins, 288 

Radnor Twp., Retired Teachers, 215 

Ravelin’s, E. P. Bertin, 16, 69, 108, 137, 
295, 331, 380 

Reading Institute, Temple Univ., 74 

Reed, Mary, Retired, 74 

Regional Conventions, AASA, 1961, 186 

Regional Office, NEA, NYC, 71 

Regions (formerly Districts), Business Session, 25; 
Caucus Meetings, 142; Central, 24, Mrs. Althadellt 
C. Riden, Pres., 302; Central-Western, 24; East- 
ern, 24, D. A. Rohrbach, Pres., 342; Elect Dele- 
gates, 25; Exec. Board, Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 26; Exec. Council Representatives, 26; Mid- 
western, 24; NEA Delegates, 26; Northeastern, 


208, 256, 
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24, R. A. Beebe, Pres., 25; Northwestern, 25; 
Officers, 1960, 144; Presidents and Representa- 
tives, 139, 144; Southeastern, 25; Southern, 25, 
J. A. Hertzog, Pres., 302; TEPS Meetings, 119; 
Western, 25 

Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Univ. 
of Pgh., 18 

Republic of Congo, Teachers Needed, 217 

Research, Ed., Classroom Teachers, N. R. Edmund, 
293 

= PSEA, 240, Correction, 296; Com., 144, 


PE «Am and Special Education Classes, York, 
K. L. Springer, 373 

Retired Teachers, 22, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 81, 110, 111, 
211, 215, 261, 264, 327 

Retirement Alert, 20, 72, 114, 182, 214, 262, 300, 
334, 384 

Retirement Board, School Employes, Cathleen M. 
Champlin and J. L. Gaul, Nominees, 21; Cathleen 
M. Champlin Re-elected, 257; Thomas E. Carson 
Recommended to Nominating Com., 239 

Retirement, Planning, Booklet, 18 

Retirement Problems Com., 145, 340; Report, 178 

Retirement Trustees, PSEA Board, 144, 239; Re- 
port, 162 

Riden, Mrs. Althadell C., Pres., Central Region, 302 

Rohrbach, D. A., Pres., Eastern Region, 342 

Rosenkrance, R. A., Letter to Editor, 74 

— Lab. School, Shippensburg S. C., French, 


13 
A R. C., Music Teacher and You, 204 
Rural Area and Co. Supts., NEA, Conf., 31 
Russell, J. E., 149, 253; Purpose of American Ed., 


251 
Russell, J. W., Trends Influencing Teacher Supply, 
104 


S 


Safe Playgrounds, Robert Daiutolo and N. D. Evans, 
372 


Salaries, Teachers, Freeport Area Jt. Sch. Dist., 
Decision, Act 656, Armstrong Co. Court, 341 

Salary School, NEA, Pa. Representatives, 216 

Sauvain, W. H., 138 

Savings, School, Program, 111 

Schaeffer Scholarship Applications Available, 383 

Scholarships, Fulbright, 19; Pa. Colleges and Uni- 
hgh 0 107; P. R. Com. Booklet, 110; Nathan 

. Schaeffer, 3383 

School Administrators, American Assn., F. E. Con- 
ner, Pres., 111; Membership Requirement, C. E. 
Whipple, 259; 1961 Regional Convs., 186; East- 
ern Regional, 302, Pa. Breakfast, 302 

School Administrators Conf., Penn State, 1960, Great 
Ed. Debate, R. A. Christie, 9; 1961, 306, 371, 
Addl. Events Scheduled, 339 

School Board Leadership, E. M. Tuttle book, 382 

School Counselors, Pa. Assn., Presents Check, PSEA 
Hdqs. Bldg. Fund, 299 

School Directors, Pa. Assn., 1960 Conv., 31 

School Employes’ Retirement Board, Cathleen M. 
Champlin and J. L. Gaul, Nominees, 21; Cathleen 
M. Champlin Re-elected, 257; Thomas E. Carson 
Recommended to Nominating Com., 239 

School Nurses, Conf., Univ. of Pa., 29 

School Press Assn., Pa., Aids, 109 

School Savings Program, 111 

Schoolmen's Week, 1960, 39 

Schools, One-Room, Warren Co., 330 

Science, Elem., D erotny Alfke, 205; Equipment, 
Make It or Buy It, B. E. Nurry, 329; Park, 
Natural, D. E. Becker, 370; Projects—Children 
Get Feet Wet, Warren Williams, 291, Weather 
Balloon, Andrew Egendorf, 289, E. C. Otwell, 290; 
Teachers, Pa. Assn., Conf., 339 

Scranton, Retired Teachers, 215 

Secondary, School Prins., Natl. Assn., Pa. Branch, 
Conf., 27, College Nights, 27, Workshops, 387; 
Social Studies, Curriculum Guide, 209 

Selection of Exec. Sec., Com. to Assist Exec. Council, 
145, 333 

Senate, Ed. Com., 296 

Senate, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com., 
>. H. Boehm Urges Fed. Support, Ed. TV, 335 

Senior Citizens of America, Handbook, 21; Planning 
Your Retirement Booklet, 18 

Shank, E. R., 

Sharp, G. a at., 1399 

oe Ss. i, oe Rowland Lab. School, French, 

6 


Shoemaker, N. E., 167 
Shumaker, C. S., Decision, Act 656, Armstrong Co., 
341 


138 < 


Shupe, Mrs. Rachael C., 


Siegman, Joseph, 179 

Smith, W. C., Vice Pres., Reg. VI, Natl. Voc. Ag. 
Teachers’ Assn., 113 

Snyder, L. N., 163 

Social Studies, Sec., Curriculum Guide, 209; Work- 
shop, Pa. State Univ., 217 

Southeastern Region, 25 

Southern Region, 25; J. . teas Pres., 302 

Space Age Project, NEA 

Spaid, G. M., and J. R. ey, Elem. School Library, 


3 

Spanish and French Tests, 383; Spanish Teachers 
Available, 383 

Special Education and Restoration Classes, York, 
K. L. Springer, 373 

Spelling Contest, Pa. Winners, 121 

Springer, K. L., Noell School Special Education and 
Restoration Classes, 373 

Sproat, A. C., 141; Pres., Pa. State School Directors 
Assn., 224 

State Colleges, Foreign Cultural Centers, 299; Pa., 
Graduate Ed., E. F. Sykes, 57; Kutztown, Pa. 
Art Ed. Conf., 304; Shippensburg, Rowland Lab. 
School, French, 136 

State Directors, NEA, 144, 239; Report, 169 

State Employes’ _¢ System, Information, 
Transfer to School, 

State iy MET 19, we. 334, 382 

Stewart, H. S., 180 

Stoudt, H. J., 138, Hawaii—Melting Pot of Pacific, 
66 


Stover, K. M., 168 

Student PSEA-PFTA Com., 145, 340; Minutes, 40, 
121, 216, 397; Report, 175; 1961 Convs., 338; 
Leadership Conf., 1960, 28, 118; York Jr. College 
Chapter Receives Charter, 332 

Student Personnel, Assistantships, Syracuse Univ., 
182 


Student Teaching, Pa. Assn., 1961 Meeting, 265, 339 

Students, College, Revisit H. S., D. S. Frank, 207; 
Exchange Visits, Cheltenham H. S. and Abilene, 
Texas, 63 

Subcommittees, Executive Council, 187 

Superintendents, Co. and Rural Area, NEA, Conf., 
31 


Supervision ? betes Dept., 1960 Conf., 26; 
Pres., 1961, 

Supply, te "Trends, 4 ' Russell, 104 

Survey, Personnel, NDEA 

Sykes, E. F., 57; Pat ag Ed. Pa. State Colleges, 
ons Issues, 59 

Syracuse Univ., Assistantships, Student Personnel, 
182 


i 


Tapes, Labmanship, Foreign Language, 297 

Tassone, Tony, Jr., Appeal, 18 

Taxes, Property, 199; Local and State, 199, 200; 
Income, Family, 201 

Teacher Ed., Colleges, American Assn., J. R. Rackley, 
Pres., 335; Pa. State Colleges, E. F. Sykes, 57, 
Issues, 59 

Teacher Ed. and Prof. Standards, Com., 145, 340, 
Minutes, 40, 84, Report, 176; Franklin Co. Conf., 
76; Natl. Conf., Pa. Delegation, 23% Region 
Meetings, 119 

Teacher Supply, Trends, J. W. Russell, 104 

Teacher Time, Utilization, Com., 145, 340; Minutes, 
40, 270; Report, 174 

Teacher Welfare Com., 144, 239; Minutes, 270; 
Report, 177 

Teachers, Classroom, Ed. Research, N. R. Edmund, 

3 


Teachers of English, Natl. Council, Achievement 
Awards Program, 300; Pa. Council, Officers, 111 

Teachers, Exchange, 181; Grants, 23 

Teachers of German, American Assn., Central Pa. 
Chapter, 77 

Teachers, Grooming, M. Esther Hill, 8 

Teachers, Hawaiian, Tribute, Sarah Zimmerman, 67 

Teachers, Leadership, Platform, 1960, Mrs. Jeanne H. 
Forest, 102 

Teachers, Music, R. C. Rumbaugh, 204 

Teachers, Natl. Voc. Ag. Assn., W. C. Smith, Vice 
Pres., Reg. VI, 113 

Teachers, Needed, Republic of Congo, 217 

Teachers and Pupils, New Decade, C. H. Boehm, 249 

Teachers, Wanted Abroad, 261 

Teaching Career Month, 294; Kit, 294; Gov. 
Lawrence's Proclamation, 338 

Teaching Machines, Robert Glaser and Margaret 
Fullick, 366 

Teaching—A Profession, AASA Membership Re- 
quirement, C. E. Whipple, 259; Quality, Some 
Areas, A. G. Breidenstine, 6 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Television, Ed., Fed. Support Urged by C. H. Boehm, 
335; “Progress, ” 119; Talk Back Session, 1960 
PSEA Conv., 239 

Temple Univ., Reading Institute, 74 

Thompson, G. B., Pres., PSEA, 258; President's 
Message, 257, 296, 333, Is PSEA a Lobby?, 381 

Thrift, School Savings Program, 111 

Time for Change, Pauline Frederick, 245 

Time Schedule, 1960 PSEA Conv., 115, 129 

Time, Teacher, Utilization, Com., 145, 340; Minutes, 
40, 270; Report, 174 

Travel, NEA Filmstrip, 72 

Treasurer's Report, 161 

Treasury Dept., School Savings Program, 111 

Tribute, Hawaiian Teachers, Sarah Zimmerman, 67 

Tri-State Business Ed. Assn., 1960 Conv., 217; 
Officers, 217 

Trustees, Permanent Fund, 144; Report, 167 

Trustees, Permanent Hdgqs., 144; Report, 161 

Tuttle, E. M., School Board Leadership Book, 382 


U 
Union Twp., Lawrence Co., Retired Teacher Honored, 
327 


United Nations, Pauline Frederick, 245; Visit After 
NEA Conv., 30 

UNESCO, Teachers Needed, Rep. of Congo, 217 

U.S. Savings Bonds and Stamps, School Program, 111 

Universities and Colleges, Grants, 107 

University of Pgh., Rehabilitation Counselor Train- 
ing Program, 18; University of Pa., School Nurses 
Conf., 29 

Utilization of Teacher Time Com., 145, 340; Minutes, 
40, 270; Report, 174 


Vv 

Valley Forge Classroom Teachers Medals, Pa., 136 

Varner, Mrs. John, Retired, 77 

Visit, H. S., E. L. Anderson, 65 

Visitations, Home, W. H. Hertzog, 62 

Vocational Ag. big gy Natl. Assn., W. C. Smith, 
Vice Pres., Reg. VI, 

Vocational and Practica , Ed. Dept., Pres., 239; 
Eagles Mere Conf., 

Voice of Democracy pad Natl. Finals, 277 


WwW 

Wadas, Mrs. Vicki, and Young, Mrs. Elsie, Indiana 
Schools Radio Broadcast, 374 

Walker, Jane P., 172 

Walton, C. C., Honored, 215 

Warren County, One-Room School, 330 

Washington H. S., Daily World Newscast, Bob 
Provins, 288 

Weather Balloon, Andrew Egendorf, 289; E. C. 
Otwell, 290 

Welfare Com., 144, 239; Minutes, 270; Report, 177 

Wessel, H. M., Jr. H. S. Prin. Looks Back and For- 
ward, 106; with Ronald Shapiro, 107 

West, L. J., 150 

Western Region, 25 

Whipple, C. E., Teaching—A Profession, AASA 
Membership Requirement, 259 

Williams, Warren, Children Get Feet Wet, 291 

Women Deans and Counselors, Natl. Assn., 305; 
Pa. Assn., 1960 Conv., 77 

Workshop, Penn Hall, 1960, R. L. Dunlap, 64; 1961, 
H. P. Lauterbach, 387 

Workshop, Public Relations, 1960, 29, 119; 1961, 386 

WCOTP, 1960, Amsterdam, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
54, Delegates, 22, 55; 1961, New Delhi, 386 

World Poetry Day, 1960, 28 

World Study Program, State Colleges, 299 


Y 

York, Jr. College, Ruthe Craley, 332; Noell School, 
Special Ed. and Restoration Classes, K. L. Springer, 
373 


Young, Mrs. Elsie, and Wadas, Mrs. Vicki, Indiana 
Schools Radio Broadcast, 374 

Yours for the Asking, 38, 86, 122, 186, 226, 264, 304, 
346, 397 


Z 
Zarfoss, Gweneth, Governor's Com., Handicapped 
Children, 134 
Zeigler, Olive, Retired, 327 
Zerby, J. R., and G. M. Spaid, Elem. School Library, 
328 


Ziegler, N. F., 140 
Zimmerman, Sarah, Tribute to Hawaiian Teachers, 
67 
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Temple 
University 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 

for 1961 


Most Classes will be held in Curtis 
and Barton Halls, the recently 
completed, modern, entirely air- 
conditioned classroom buildings on 
the University Campus. 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses 
is offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 


Sitgatin ae cbr te 


=SSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 





PRE-SESSION es) REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 


Monday, June 5 to Monday, June 26 to / Monday, August 7 to 
Friday, June 23 Friday, August 4 Hea Friday, September g 
Registration , ig spent , ot at teed Registration 
i June 2. 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, June a.m.to 2:30 p.m. ag Friday, A 
eisai Saturday, June 24 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 7 Youst4 Yam. to 2:30 p.m. 


face 


rome 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


A Latin-American studytour will be offered in Education. 
For further information write or visit DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Teachers: Needed and Important People! 


At Pennsylvania State Colleges . . Qualified faculty in many 


subjects. Broad cultural outlook. 


Professional knowhow from _ student 
teaching and related experiences. Costs: $200—basic fee plus $700—room, 
board, laundry, activities fee. Bachelor of science degree and State 


teaching certificate. Placement services. For information write presidents of 


State Colleges. 


Special Curricula 
Business and Special Education 
Industrial Arts, Special Education 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts 
Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Art Education, Library Science, 
Special Education 
Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, 
Special Education 
Art Education, Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics, Music, Library Science 
Industrial Arts, Library Science 
Business Education, Library Science 
Health and Physical Education 
Music, Health and Physical Education 
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prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
ges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 
ummer sessions of twelve weeks. 

now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 
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